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imagined, determined, if still in the district, to visit the 

place again as soon as the jungle fires had made 
shooting practicable, and try to get, if possible, another good 
bag of bears. Accordingly in the cold season, 1859-60, being in 
camp in that vicinity, I sent for the old shikari, and told ‘him to 
be on the look-out to locate the bears as soon as the jungle had 
been burnt, as I fully intended to pay him another visit some 
time in April. The old man promised to collect all possible 
“«khubber " (information) ; at the same time he solicited my aid in 
getting rid of a “‘bagh"’ (leopard) that had become very bold 
and troublesome to the inhabitants of a village not far from my 
camp. The beast, it appeared, had been in the habit of 
wandering about in the village at night, and had shown great 
audacity in carrying off goats and cattle, even though safely 
housed. One night, a week or two before my arrival, the 
leopard during his nightly prowl had found the mat door of a 
hut slightly ajar, and getting his paw in, had pulled the mat 
aside and entered. At the end of the hut was a woman asleep 
on the floor with her baby, and covered with a rug, as it was the 
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cold weather. The noise made by the entrance of the leopard 
woke the woman, but as the beast was between her and the 
door, she thought her best plan was to cower close under the 
rug and remain quite still, as the leopard, finding the hut 
apparently empty, would soon slip away again. And so it would 
probably have turned out but for the child, which, inconvenienced 
by the want of air under the ruv, began to struggle and cry, 
notwithstanding every effort on tle part of the mother to keep it 
quiet. Attracted by the noise, the leopard went to the end of the 
hut and began pulling at the rug. Finding further attempt at 
concealment useless, the woman, leaving her child under the 
rug, at once sprang upon the leopard and began belabouring it 
with her fists, at the same time calling out aloud for help. The 
leopard did not stay till the neighbours, roused by the woman’s 
cries, flocked in, but before it left it managed to maul the poor 
mother very severely, so badly indeed that she died in the 
course of a day or two. The child escaped unhurt, the mother, 
in fact, having viven her life to preserve it. Such was the story 
told me, and I was requested to aid in the destruction of the 
murderer. 





The jungles had not been burnt, but the leopard was known 
to frequent some small patches out of which it could be easily 
beaten ; and the villagers promised to do the beating if I would 
do the shooting—an arrangement that suited me perfectly. 
I had a steady elephant and my howdah with me in camp, so 
next morning I was realy, and proceeding to the village, I was 
posted at one end of a patch of sal, which the men beat towards 
me. As the beaters approached I saw a large leopard coming 
towards me, and as soon as it came within range I fired and hit 
it. At the sound of my shot, which was echoed by the growl of 
the leopard as the bullet struck it, I was horrified to observe a 
boy who had come out to see the fun, and was stan‘ling behind a 
bush close to the leopard, run away towards the village with the 
leopard after him. The beast had apparently not seen me, and 
regarding the boy as the cause of the dig it had had in the ribs, 
was determired to be avenged. Just as the leopard seemed on 
the point of seizing the boy, I got in my left barrel, and very 
fortunately knocked the animal over dead. To my surprise, 
however, the boy fell too, and began to cry bitterly, so I got off 
the elephant and went to see what was the matter. On 
examining him, I found that 
there was a round hole under 
one armpit; my bullet (a round 
one) hadevidently gone through 
the leopard, and glancing off 
the hard ‘“ kunker” (gravel) 
soil, had struck him. While 
I was examining the boy the 
beaters came up, and I very 
soon heard murmurs of “ guli 
laga”’ (the bullet has struck 
him), which was unfortunate, 
for it was inadvisable to let an 
impression get abroad that I 
was as likely in a shoot to hit 
one of the beaters as_ the 
animal beaten. I did _ not 
know very well what to say, 
but one old greybeard came 
to my rescue, and pointing to 
the leopard said, ‘‘ The bullet 
killed the bagh; how could it 
have struck the boy? the 
wound was undoubtedly 
caused by the animal, which 
would have slain the lad but 
for the sahib’s dexterity.” 
This turned the current of 
public opinion, and I increased 
the flow by saying that I had 
some European medicine of great power in my tent, which I 
would forthwith apply. I had, as it happened, a pot of 
Holloway’s ointment with me in camp, so the boy being carried 
to my tent, I washed the wound, applied Holloway, and bound 
the arm up with an old handkerchief, giving the father some of 
the ointment in a plantain leaf for future application. The 
expedient was a simple one, but the confidence in the European 
treatment was so complete that the boy was led away with a 
calm assurance that no harm wouldresult. In fact, he was none 
the worse for the accident—the result of faith and a sound con- 
stitution rather than of my treatment. This happened on the 2nd 
Febrvary, 1850, and by the end of March the glow at night in 
the sky warned me of the jungle fires having begun, and 
reminded me that the time was approaching for another attack 
on the Kultikri bears. Finding that the courts would be closed 
on the 25th.and 26th April, I sent word to the old shikari to 
expect me then, and made arrangements for a start. 

My friend B—— had left the district, and his bungalow at 
Kultikri was shut up, so I sent a hill tent, together with my 
howdah and other impedimenta, and followed by night in a 
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palki, reaching camp early next morning. 
I found the shikari in attendance, and learnt 
from him that it was not much use beating 
the jungle where we had been so successful 
the previous year, as the jungle fires had 
this time extended in a different direction ; 
but, he added, there were plenty of bears 
in other jungles which we were to beat 
sepirately. After breakfast, having mar- 
shalled the beaters and given each mana 
wad with my initials on it, we made a 
start, I in my howdah on the elephant to 
take up my position «t likely places, to 
have the different patches of jungle beaten 
up to me. In our first beat, as the men 
drew near my position I was disappointed 
to hear the angry woof of a bear, as it 
meant that one had charged the line of 
beaters and probably got off; the yells ard 
shouts of the men, however, continued, 
though they did not seem to approach any 
nearer. I was meditating leaving my post 
to see what was up, when a man came 
running to tell me that three bears were 
at bay, and that my presence was requested. 
On going to the spot, I found a she bear Hudson earqe 
and two full-grown cubs in front of ths 
beaters, anxious to break back, but unable, 
or rather unwilling, to force a passage. 
Had the old bear been alone, she would have got off, but she 
would not leave her cubs, though they were as big as herself, 
and yet could not persuade them to face the lines. 

As I came up on the elephant, I had a capital view of 
the whole proceeding. The old bear seemed to counsel 
her cubs, going from one to the other, and then accom- 
panied by them both went for the line with a savage woof; the 
men held their ground, shouting and waving their sticks, ready 
to give way at the last if the bears really meant business, but 
determined to bar their escape as long as possible. When the 
cubs got to within twelve or fifteen yards of the line of beaters 
their hearts failed, and they first stopped, and then fell back, on 
which the mother, not liking to leave them, also stopped and 
went back to her cowardly progeny. The mother again seemed 
to be trying to work the cubs up to fighting point, when I inter- 
rupted the lesson by shooting the old one, and followed this up 
by bagging both the others. The care and affection that the sloth 
bear (the one found in Bengal) bestows on its young is very remark- 
able. The cubs always remain with the mother till they are 
full grown, and, as instanced above, until they set up an 
establishment of their own the mother looks after them with the 
greatest solicitude. When the cubs are too young to travel far, 
or fast, the mother carries them on her back; and more than 
once have I shot what seemed a remarkably fine bear, deceived 
as to size by the’two undistinguishable cubs buried in the hair 
on the niother’s back. A couple of such bereaved youngsters 
formed no uncommon feature in camp. Having shot the three 
bears as noted, we beat other jungles with varying success, 
till by the evening I had shot seven bears, and an eighth, a 
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large male, was wounded and at bay under a bush. I tlien found 
to my disgust that I had shot away all my caps, and so could 
not reload. 

Here was a dilemma! The sun was just setting, and it 
would be dark before a man could go to camp and return with 
a supply of caps, and yet I was unwilling to leave my eighth 
bear to walk off as soon as we had gone. At length an idea 
was suggest2d by the little axes which most of the beaters 
carried stuck in their waist-bands, and I proposed to the shikari 
that some of the men should kill the bear with their axes. 
The old man said it might be done, but they would not go 
unless I accompanied them. This I agreed to do, and getting 
off the elephant, I was supplied with an axe, and declared 
myself ready to do anything | was bid. The shikari carefully 
selected six or seven men, and putting himself and a couple of 
chosen followers at the head of the party, we. advanced 
towards the bear, which waited till we were within a few yards, 
and then came at us. As the bear came on, the shikari took a 
step forward, and cut it over the nose (the tenderest spot in a 
bear, as he afterwards told me). The beat at once dropped its 
head, with a howl of pain, between its forepaws, thus exposing 
the skull, in which two axes were at once buried by the two men 
who led our party; another stroke or two by others and the 
bear was dead. It was all over in less than a minute. i had 
hardly time to catch my breath, after the start | got at the first 
woof of the charging bear, before the affair was over. Having 
thus triumphantly disposed of our last bear, we set off for camp, 
which we reached after dark, a great gathering of ‘villagers 
surrounding the men bearing the eight bears slung on poles, 
and though the backs of my hands were 
sore, and my nose blistered by the sun, 
there was not a happier or more elated 
youngster in Bengal than myself. The 
next day we had another series of beats, 
but we had taken the cream off the 
first day, and at the close of the second 
day had only added two to my bag of 
bears. So ended my second visit to 
KXultikri, and as I was soon after trans- 
ferred to another district, I did not 
have another chance of beating my 
record. I did, indeed, revisit the scene 
of my exploits, but it was after the 
lapse.of many years, and at a time 
when the best results were not obtain- 
able. During the cold season of 
1885-86 1 was in charge of the divi- 
sion which includes the district of 
Midnapore, and in the course of my 
tour of inspection found myself at the 
latter place. I was accompanied by 
my wife, and as in one of our marches 
we passed not very far from Kultikri, 
I determined to show her a place she 
had often heard about, and at the 
same time see whether there were any 
bears left. It was then the first week 
in February, 1886, and too early in the 
year to expect much sport, as the big 
jungles had not been burnt. However, 
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a neighbouring landowner, learning of my wish for a beat, kindly 
arranged to have one for my benefit at a jungle a little off our line 
of march, but which we could take on our way from one camp to 
another by making a slight detour. I had an elephant with me 
which was said to be fairly steady, but no howdah, so it was 
arranged that I was to shoot from a “ machan "’—a platform 
on bamboos. After early breakfast we drove for three or four 
miles, and then, getting on the elephant, proceeded to the spot 
where the machans (there were three or four) had been erected. 
My wife and I got into one machan, and my host and some of 
his men into the others, and then word was sent for the beat to 
commence. 

After some time we could hear the noise made by the 
approaching beaters, and soon I heard a shot to our right, and 
could just make out the black forms of more than one bear 
crossing the line of guns. As the bears did not answer to the 
shot I concluded that they had been missed. Immediat«ly 
afterwards a large male bear came very leisurely towards my 
machan, and when quite close stopped to look about him, on 
which I shot him through the neck, and he dropped without a 
sound. The beat being over, I expressed a wish to go on after 
the three bears which had escaped, and which it was admitted 
had not been touched. The patch of jungle, I was told, was 
of quite beatable proportions, but there were no machans put up, 
as it was thought that this one beat would suffice. I was not 
inclined, however, to let the bears off so easily, so I said I would 
shoot from the elephant, and accordingly we were taken round 
and posted the other end, the jungle being beaten the same 
direction the bears had gone. There was, as I have said, no 
howdah, but my wife and I sat on the pad behind the mahout. 
The beat was successful, and very soon the three bears came 
‘traight towards us promising an easy shot, but the elephant, 
alas, would not stand; he did not run away, but he kept shuf- 
fling about in a way that made straight shooting quite impossible, 
and it ended in my missing both barrels, the bears crossing a 
patch of cultivated land to another jungle beyond. The after- 
noon was wearing on, but as this third jungle was said to be not 
very extensive, I told the beaters to go round it and beat it out 
towards us; at the same time I told my wife I was not going to 
have any more of the elephant, but shoot on foot ; and as she 
did not care to stop alone, we both got off, and began to look 
about for some shelter to shoot from. We found, at length, an 
ant-hill 3 or 4ft. high, with thorny bushes growing on it on the 
side from which the bears must come. 

We waited about till we heard faint sounds of the beaters, 
and then scrambled into our fortress and awaited events, my 
wife holding on to my spare rifle. Very soon we saw our three 
bears coming post haste across the cultivated land, as I calculated 
they would, along the path they had just gone, and heading 
straight for our ant-hill. As they came up | fired through the 
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thorn bush, and missed clean-——whether a branch deflected the 
bullet, [ know not ; anyhow, with an angry woof, woof, the bears 
passed on. I had a clear shot with my second barrel at the 
largest of the three (evidently the mother), and hit her hard, but 
recovering herself she went on. My wife promptly handed me 
the spare rifle, and took the empty one, and I at once started in 
pursuit of the bears, leaving my wife on the ant-hill. I soon 
came on the wounded bear going very slowly, and finished her 
off, the other two bolting at my shot, but not affording mea 
chance. Having inspected the dead bear, I retraced my steps, 
and while doing so heard the beaters making a great noise, and 
my wife’s voice in anxious tones calling to me to come, as there 
were more bears on foot. At this I doubled out pretty quick, to 
find my wife off the ant-hill, rather concerned at being left with 
no more adequate protection than an empty rifle and a red 
umbrella ; the latter, in fact, she was making over to a native who 
had come to her assistance, as she felt that such a conspicuous 
object was for the time better in someone else’s keeping. Her 
uneasiness was justifiable, for at that moment another bear, 
with a half-grown cub at her heels, was shambling across the 
cultivated land towards her, giving vent to most disconcerting 
grunts. 

As soon as I emerged from the jungle I got in front of my 
wife, and putting in fresh cartridges, had a shot as. the bears 
passed me, at the distance of 30 or goyds. The old bear 
rolled over at my shot, but picking herself up, went for the 
elephant, which had come up meanwhile on the other side, 
accompanied by several men; she did not, however, make good 
her charge, as the men stood their ground and shouted, but 
swerving on one side she passed into the jungle, without being 
again fired at, for, on account of the elephant and men, I dared 
not try a second shot. The bear was hard hit, and I was sure 
could not go far, so I wished to press the pursuit, but my wife 
pointed out that it was getting late, that we had some way to 
go over a bad road to reach camp, and that we had done enough 
to cover ourselves with glory; the beaters, too, said they were 
tired, and that the bear would probably die and be recovered 
next day, so I rather reluctantly ended the day’s sport, charging 
the men to look for the bear next day. They did not look for 
it for three or four days, when following their noses they came 
on the dead body too far gone to be of any use. I thus only 
bagged two bears; had I been on a steady elephant, in a howdah, 
I would probably have got all six. I may add, I was pleased to 
dind, though the old shikari, and probably most of those who had 
contributed to my successes in 1859 and 1860, were dead and 
gone, that a tradition of a great shoot by some former sahib still 
lingered in the neighbourhood. ‘The story had, of course, lost 
nothing by lapse of time and constant repetition, but I did not 
think it necessary to disturb the halo of romance that hung over 
the former exploits of A Sieepy Fiy. 


The Gipsy as a Landed Gentleman. 


BOUT many things of 
which men know little we 
they talk a deal of non- 

sense, but about none more 
amiably or more _plentifully 
than about those interesting 
folk the gipsies, There are two 
ways in which people regard 
gipsies. Either they conceive 
them as the most arrant scoun- 
drels the world ever produced, 
without elementary morality or 
feelings of common humanity, 
or else they regard them as 
high-souled and _ picturesque 
outlaws, the only free people 
in the universe. The truth, of 
course, as usual, lies between 
the extremes. The morality of 
the gipsies is not lofty, but 
they have a sense of morality 
that serves its purpose, they are 
not particularly picturesque, 
they are very dirty, and their 
life is in many ways a sordid 
and miserable one. They like 
their freedom, no doubt, and 
are apt to stifle within the four = Cepyrignt 

walls of a house when doors 

and windows are shut; but they are not the type of the free 
people of the earth, neither have they that passion for freedom that 
distinguishes the type of the free; the typical free are the tramps— 
that great vagrant class that has no ties, no family, no caravan, 
no home. The tramp is the free man of the world. He has no 
brother, no sister, no wife, no home, no taxes, no moral code, no 
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religion. He has himself, his clothes, such as they are, and the 
light and air of God’s Heaven—also its cold and its rain. This 
is the man that is truly free, but the gipsy is none of him. It 
would be the greatest mistake imaginab!e to confuse the gipsy 
with the tramp merely because both. are vagrants. The gipsy 
has all these things that we have enumerated, of which the 
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tramp has ‘ sloughed ” himself 
free. The gipsy has wife, 
family, children, caravan, even 
horses and cattle, he is a man 
of property, with a stake in 
the country, although he can 
take his stake up every night 
and stick it down somewhere 
else. Finally he has not the 
passion of freedom in anything 
like the same degree as the 
tramp. 

Little Hiram Lee’s peo- 
ple came into a landed fortune. 
Hiram was the little gipsy boy 
with whom I used to pass 
many an hour of the summer 
days when I ought to have been 
at school, hearing tales of the 
wandering life and of the 
animals that were met with by 
the way. A good little natu- 
ralist, after hiskind, was Hiram 
Lee, with eyesight like a hawk 
and a keen sense for putting 
a meaning to what he saw. 
This little landed property was 
left in the first instance to — Copyrig't 
Hiram Lee’s grandfather, anold 
fellow with rather a fine-looking head crowned with elf-locks of 
a grizzled grey. He was by no means a stupid old man—shrewd 
enough, in fact, in regard to his own interests—but he was for 
all practical purposes stone deaf, and he was unable to write and 
read. Now, until you begin to try, it is hard to realise the 
difficulty of conveying to a man’s mind any new idea when that 
man is deaf and cannot read. Once you begin to make the 
attempt you find out how helpless you are, and realise by how 
few avenues do we reach the souls of our fellow-creatures in 
mutual communication. 

Old Joseph Lee, Hiram’s grandfather, and the legatee of the 
little house and landed estate of two and a-half acres, had been 
inducted into his property. The arrival had been made with 
some pomp. I took a photograph, which is reproduced here, of 
THE OuTspaANNINGS. It required no less than two caravans and 
two subsidiary donkey carts to convey the household goods of the 
Lee family, with,one or two visitors who came to see the entering 
into possession, to the outskirts of the small holding that had 
manifestly, one time or other, been “ grabbed ” from the common 
land. There was no doubt about the title now. The statute of 
limitations had put all that to rights, and the little piggery, cow- 
house, and cottage had been allowed to stand unchallenged so 
long that no challenges could shake their foundations now. 
There were common rights over the practically boundless 
common. It was really quite a nice property that Hiram’s 
people were coming into possession of; the only trouble was to 
get the legatee in chief, the old grandfather, to comprehend the 
stroke of luck that had befallen him. The scene was a very 
singular one. The old man sat in the birdcage-backed arm- 
chair in the great ingle-nook of the principal room in the cottage 
regarding his new possession with an air of absolute bewilder- 
ment. He had allowed himself to be driven over the common 
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to this estate, to be conducted from the caravan to this chief 
seat beside the fire, but, having acquiesced so far in the general 
desires of his friends, to comprehend the meaning of this formal 
entry seemed beyond him, and it seemed beyond the powers of 
the united family to convey it to his senses. 

“Sophy hath left it to you—Sophy—Sophy.” Each 
member of the family had bawled this into his ear without avail. 
The old man only “shook his old puzzled head. At length, 
yielding to the family’s entreaties, I consented to have a try. 
The attack by sound, it seemed to me, had failed. It became 
necessary to try some other avenue to his intelligence. They 
told me he could not read, but I thought he might have some 
glimmer of the significance of letters, and I cut out the 
S, O, P, H, Y, very large, and held them before him. Result— 
dismal] failure. The old man shook his head and groaned, and 
all his relatives shook sad heads and groaned with him. Then 
I tried him with the letters one by one, ‘“S”’ first, and he made 
a gallant effort to understand it. I made the shape of lips that 
produces the “*S” sound, to help him, and presently, to the 
immense delight of the assembled company, he said “S$.” Then 
I held him up the “O.” Amidst great applause he got this 
right at the first offer. Then “ P,” but here he stumbled 
terribly. He tried almost all the letters of the alphabet before 
he got it right, and at each wild shot all the members of the 
family groaned aloud in their despair. At last he had said all 
the letters over. Then I held up the whole word again, and 
after a few moments a great gleam of comprehension seemed to 
come to him, and he smiled broadly as he said ‘* Sophy,’’ amidst 
shouts of triumph. 

That was all right. The next thing was to indicate that 
she was dead. The letters conveying this solemn fact, too, I 
cut out and showed him one by one. Finally he mastered the 
whole word ‘‘dead”; then I 
put the two words together, and 
he came to a knowledge of the 
sad fact that Sophy was no 
more. He knew that this cot- 
tage, in which he now sat with 
all the airs of proprietorship, 
had been hers; sonow that he 
had learned of her death, I left 
him a few moments without 
bothering him, to see whether 
he would connect his presence 
here with that death, and pre- 
sently his covetousness no 
doubt came to the aid of his per- 
spicacity, and he said quickly: 
“Me! Sophy left it to me!” 

At that there was as much 
rejoicing as if the family had 
chanced on an outlying turkey’s 
nest. The situation was quite 
clear. Grandpa lee recognised 
his change of fortunes. It 
remained only to guide his 
fingers, pen in hand, over the 
stamped paper of a legal docu- 
ment to make his mark, and 

ra the property had satisfactorily 
“COUNTRY LiFe” passed over into his possession, 
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Two days later, when I came to see them again, the family, 
two generations deep, had settled in. The chief caravan and 
two auxiliary carts were drawn up on the common outside, 
beside the big pond. On the walls of the cottage were 
hung, much: to my amusement, two photographs that I had 
taken of different branches of the Lee family in their vagrant 
days. There was the elder and more direct branch outside THE 
PrincipAL Caravan, and there was another little family 
cathering of the humbler folk that were content with a Trent 
Lire. These were hoisted on the walls with a sort of courageous 
pride, as showing from what beginnings the family had come to 
the enjoyment of a settled landed estate. It was all very 
pleasant—a little stream ran through the tiny kitchen garden and 
field, a row of beehives hummed under red pottery caps; but 
cf course it was not proposed to take their honey this year, after 
the death of their late owner. That would have been to 
expose all that had to do with them to endless calamities. 


NOTES 


“4 O much has been said and 
sung in praise of English 
. gardens lately that I feel 
it a duty as well as a pleasure 
to try and describe an Irish one. 
lar away in the West, almost 
forgotten by the world, is the 
carden that I love. It isona 
bright June day that I wish 
to persuade you to stroll with 
me on the terraces, of which 
there are three. The first, 
close to the drawing-rezm win- 
dows, has a flight of four or 
five steps, with vases at the 
top full of bright geraniums 
and hanging fuchsias. Cut in 
the smooth green turf beneath 
are four long beds, gay with 
rose-coloured begonias, out- 
lined by variegated geraniums 
to form various geometrici.l 
patterns. 

THE Seconp TERRACE, of 
which an illustration is given, 
is reached by long flights of 
steps descending right and left. 
The retaining wall is of grey 
cutstone, with recesses sup- 
ported by pillars, against which 
roses grow in great luxuriance, 
now, in June, a mass of bloom. 
Here you may gather bunches 
of Marie Henriette, Boule de Niege, Bouquet d'Or, and 
many other well-known favourites. Between the roses clematis, 
syringa, and woodbine blossom. Ampelopsis Veitchi in 
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Next year, however, their honey, in this land of heather, would 
be a source of profit. ‘The cottage was not as commodious as 
it might have been for the housing of two generations, both well 
provided with defences against ‘‘ the enemy in the gate,” but the 
caravans and tents outside ‘the policies’ supplemented all lack 
of space within. 

Tie interesting feature of the change was to me the 
readiness with which these nomads accepted it. For genera- 
tions they had been nomadic, yet here they settled down at once, 
and with gratitude, and never seemed to want to move again. 
No tramp could have done this. Give a tramp a palace and he 
would not give you a “thank you.’ But these gipsy people 
have always had a home, though it has been a moving home. 
The only difference was that now their ship had come to anchor, 
and they were quite please | to accept a life in port in lieu of seeking 
storms outside. That is where they differ from the tramp. He 
isalways, and by nature, a stormy petrel. a bird without a home. 
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autumn shows its brilliantly coloured leaves, and Tropzolum 
speciosum has also found a congenial habitat here. This 
second terrace has a grass plot with an old sundial, a Gothic- 
shaped bed round it filled with 
bright bronze-leaved geraniums 
bordered by echeveria, with its 
metallic leaves, and blue lobe 
lia. In other beds Hya- 
cinthus candicans and mont- 
bretia form an effective com. 
bination. 

From the third terrace you 
descend to the park by many 
steps and reach a very broad 
walk which leads to the river 
(the Moy, here a fine stream 
of about 200yds. across at high 
water). Part of the walk is 
through a wood fringed with 
tall hybrid rhododendrons some 
loft. or 11ft. high, in’ early 
summer a mass of rose-coloured 
and white blooms. 

Let us now retrace our 
steps, and as we ascend we 
remark the sombre beauty cf 
the Irish yews, contrasting with 
the brilliant colouring of the 
blue salvia and soft primrose 
balls. of Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulis blooming on the lower 
terrace. The air is fragrant 
with the scent of roses, and 
inthe autumn the old-fashioned 
hay-scented clematis renders 
tt even sweeter. Turning to 
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face the broad walk, you catch glimpses of the river between the 
trees and the blue Ox Mountains in the distance. If it will not 
weary you I want you to come with me to the rose garden, 
which is situated about half a mile from the house. On our 
way we crcss AN AVENUE OF BEEcuEs beneath whose pleasant 
shade we may rest fora moment. All round us stand the giant 
trees, only here and there a gap, showing where a_ warrior 
has fallen. Thus have they stood for 300 years. Who can 
tell how many lads and lasses may not have wandered 
beneath their overhanging branches and whispered vows of 
constancy, to be broken, perchance, ere the green leaves above 
them have turned to gold. The avenue is about three-quarters 
of a mile in length, and for many years there was a heronry in 
one part of it, but a severe gale about twenty years ago blew 
down a tree in which there was a nest, and the frizhtened birds 
migrated to a neighbouring larch wood, establishing their abode 
there. But still during summer evenings the herons may be 
heard in the old avenue, ‘making night hideous” with their 
discordant voices. A few weeks ago, when they first uncurled 
their tender leaves, the beeches were even a fairer sight than 
they are now; and I wish I could show them to you later, when 
the melancholy days of autumn are with us, in their garb of 
brilliant orange and brown, loveliest of all in their fleeting 
beauty. When the leives have fallen and carpet the ground, 
hundreds of ring-doves or wild pigeons may be seen and heard 
feasting on the beech masts. But we have lingered long enough. 
Come on further to where tall iron gates shut out the world from 
my ‘fearthly paradise ’’—my garden of roses. In the beds cut 
in the grass we find old-fashioned favourites, such as the striped 
York and Lancaster, moss roses of all sorts, dear little Scotch 
and ‘* bonnie briar bushes,” as well as tea, hybrid perpetual, and 
China roses. Climbing over arches are Paul's pillar and 
Turner's crimson rambler, and there in the midst of the flowers 
stands another sundial. The whole has an old-world look, and 
one can fancy gaily-dressed knights and ladies wandering there 
centuries ago. Like the roses they gathered, they faded and 
died; so in years to come other feet may stand where we do 
now, and other voices be raised in joy or sorrow when ours are 
silent for ever. Wecan but gather our rose-buds while we may. 
But it grows late, and I wish you to glance at the rock garden, 
to which is joined my fernery. They are my pride and delight, 
as there the plants from many a well-remembered valley and 
Alp of Switzerland seem quite at home—St. Bruno’s lily and 
Anemone alpina from the Blumenthal, the pretty little Alpine 
oxlip and Primula [arinosa from near Pontresina. 

But | shall only weary my readers who do not care for wild 
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flowers if I go on further with my descriptions, Suffice it to say 
that in this wild garden I have Lilium auratum and pardilinum, 
and the old Turk’s head martagon, all growing on apparently the 
most friendly terms, as well as New Zealand flax and bamboos 
of different kinds round the small pond, and an enormous Gunnera 
seabra, the envy of many gardening friends. My ferns have been 
chiefly sent to me by friends from the English lake country, 
Devonshire, and various parts of 
Scotland. Oak, beech, Lastrea 
thelypteris, marsh fern, are all 
here, and I have banks of a 
most lovely species of Lastrea 
recurva, which is quite beauti- 
ful all the summer and autumn, 

Beyond, in the furth +r gar- 
dens, the herbaceous borders 
are brilliant successively with 
phloxes, sunflowers, and masses 
of Michaelmas daisies, some 
with large deep lilac flowers, 
others dainty wreaths of white 
daisy-like blossoms. In July 
the air is sweet with the scent 
of clove and other carnations, 
and the long rows of stately 
lilies (Lilium candidum), which 
are as fragrant as they are fair 
to look upon. 

Fain would I keep you 
longer, but I have already 
trespassed too much on your 
patience, and must bid you 
farewell, promising you a warm 
Irish welcome should you ever 
care to turn your steps to the 
place that has been for years 
‘of the greatest pleasure and 
interest to an old amateur 
gardener. 
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Wild Animals at Woburn Abbey. 


“THE Duke of Bedford's  Thierpark,” to borrow the German 


term which best describes the precincts of Woburn 
Abbey to-day, exhibits one of the most remarkable new 
departures in cou.try life in modern England. In it may be 
seen developed ona great scale what Sir Edmund Loder’s more 
modest but successful efforts have proved to be possible at 


Leonards!ee—the establishment of large animals from distant 
countries in natural conditions. This project has long been a 
favourite idea with a certain class of enterprising English pro- 
prietors, with the following practical results, as regards the 
introduction of new species. The Japanese deer is now 
thoroughly established as a park-deer both in England, Ireland, 
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and Scotland. The Wapiti has been proved 
to be perfectly suited, as far as its health is 
concerned, to the English climate, though the 
size and bad temper of the stags render them 
rather dangerous. But the experiment has had 
the unexpected result of drawing the attention 
of Americans to this deer, and “elk parks” are 
now common in the United States. It is also 
proved that on light soils the Persian gazelle, 
the Indian black buck, and the axis or 
“cheetul” deer flourish exceedingly ; while 
certain species of kangaroo increase and multiply 
without giving trouble either for food or shelter. 
Certain other animals, including the American 
bison, the moufflon or wild sheep of Corsica, 
and last, but not least, the North American 
beaver, have also maintained their place in these 
experiments on the survival of the fittest in a 
new environment. 

3ut the experiment now in course of trial 
at Woburn Abbey is on a scale so large and 
so varied in comparison with those which have 
preceded it that we may expect before long to 
see this list greatly augmented. There are at 
the present moment no less than 400 foreign 
deer in this park, in addition to large herds 
of fallow deer and red deer, 
including the white variety of 
the latter. The following is 
the list of species now in the 
open park or in the enclosures 
within its borders, which, 
though a long one, is worth 
the perusal of practical persons 
who desire to watch the result 
of this well-managed  enter- 
prise. 

Of American species there 
are at Woburn five varieties, 
including one half-bred, viz., 
American swamp deer, Vir- 
ginian deer, moose, Wapiti, 
and hybrids between _ the 
Wapiti and red deer. The 
Indian species include sambur, 
axis, or ‘*cheetul,” of which 
there is a herd of forty-two, 
with a number of small sam- 
bur, muntjak, musk deer, and 
hog deer. China and Japan, 
with their dependencies, con- 
tribute in addition to the com- 
mon Japanese species, the 
Chinese water deer, the 
Chinese roe, the Pekin deer, 
the Formosan deer, Swinhose 
deer, ‘and a larger species 
from Japan; Burmah, a num- 
ber of Elds deer; while the 7. Fali, 
Rusa, Molucca, Luedorf, 


Equine, Caucasian, and Altai deer complete the list of cervide. 
Of these, the Wapiti, Japanese, and a few of the smaller 
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species are in the open park. The rest are at present corfined 
in very large paddocks, originally part of the park, but now 
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marked off by light iron deer-fences. Some 

have shelter during the winter, but the greater 
number lie out during the spring, summer, 

and autumn, like English park deer or cattle. 

The question naturally suggests itself whether 
among this representative collection of the deer 

of the world there are any which are an 
improvement upon the two breeds commonly 

kept in this country? Otherwise, though 
interesting as varieties, they would not be 
worth the trouble of establishing permanently. 

We can answer this question with an emphatic 
affirmative. Four of these imported species 

are both in venison and appearance several 
degrees beyond either the fallow buck or the 

red deer stag. With the latter we must 
compare for size the Wapiti and Luedorf’s 

deer. The Wapiti stags are, in point of size, 
antlers, and general appearance, thirty per cent. 

finer than the red deer at a similar age. The 
venison is better, and the animals carry more 

fat. Luedorf’s deer, an entirely new species to 

the parks of this country, is a more elegant 
animal than the Wapiti—tall and slim. But 

this species is, we think, considerably more 
ornamental even than the red deer stag. The 
Indian sambur de_r, though a fine animal, does 

not carry antlers which can compare with the 

two species last named. With the fallow deer 
several of the smaller species come into compe- 7, Fall, AN AUSTRALIAN CRANE. Baker Stred, 
tition; among them the Vir- 
ginian deer, the mule deer, 
the ‘“cheetul,” and the 
Japanese. Both of the latter 
are in every respect finer 
animals than the fallow. The 
Japanese are round, ‘‘ cobby,” 
active creatures, with greater 
girth and strength than the 
fallow, and none of the ewe- 
necked, leggy, flat-sided look 
of the latter. They have fine 
antlers, much like those of the 
red deer. The venison is 
fatter, the joints carry f : pe Ye y 
more meat than those of the taier Geeseesi peszeseesess 262 eageezay qeee” feze 
fallow, and the flavour is as ; ARGS 
fine. The axis or “cheetul” § Spe 
stags are finer than either. 
For their size they carry the 
largest horns of any species. 
If the stag lays his antlers 
back, the tips reach to the 
root of his tail, sometimes 
even further. The colour of 
the “‘ cheetul”” makes him the 
most ornamental creature 
possible when he has grown 
his antlers and got his new 
spring coat. The fawn colour 
is as light as gold, and the 
spots as white as snow. The 
large herd at Woburn is the 
most ornamental group in the 
whole park. 

Passing from deer to ante- 
lopes and to the other ruminant 
animals kept in the enclosures 
to those at large in the park, 
we are on rather more doubtful 
ground. The black buck—the 
species of Indian antelope so 
common on the plains, the 
favourite quarry of the chee- 
tah, which has thriven in so 
astonishing a manner at 
Leonardslee—does less well at 
Woburn. Probably the soil is 
not so suitable. But the last 
three seasons have also been 
especially trying ones for 
foreign animals, owing to the 
long spells of wet. Two soak- 
ing wet autumns, the constant 
downpour of early spring, and 
the inclement weather of May 
in the present season, injured 
even the well-established and 
hardy Japanesedeer of Powers- |. i ; 
court. Among other antelopes 7. Fall, WITH THE VELVET ON THEIR HO Baker Street, 


Baker Street, 
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in the park and paddocks are a herd of eight elands, which 
produce calves regularly, and two small herds of the Indian 
nylghau. These also breed and live at large in the park, where 
they are on perfectly friendly terms with the Scotch cattle, 
many species of deer, zebras, and wild goats. The other ante- 
lopes are at present in different paddocks. 


Decidedly the most ornamental are the very striking forms of 


the sable antelope, large animals with rich brown fur and curving 
horns, and the Sing-sing antelopes. The former are more 
ornamental and rich in colour than any deer. The moufflon, or 
mountain sheep of Corsica, and various other wild sheep and 
goats, are also extremely picturesque. Among these are ibex, 
Thar, and Merphore. But the pasture of the wet English soil 
does not suit them, though the moufflon suffer less from the damp 
and wet food than the others. If mere elegance of form is 
required, we should select the swamp deer for preference, 
especially where a few deer only are kept in small parks like 
that at Magdalen College, or near so many of the good manor 
houses of Hertfordshire and North Middlesex. But these 
animals are rather delicate and need shelter in winter and rough 
weather. Among the purely ornamental or ‘fancy’ creatures kept 
at Woburn are zebras, American bison, and yaks. The first are 
without exception the most striking feature in the open park. 
They have foals, and seem perfectly tame and in good health and 
spirits. One killed itself recently by taking fright and running 
headlong against an iron railing, where it broke its neck. But 
usually they are as tame and placid as ponies. The bison, of which 
there are at present four in one of the largest enclosures, have a 
magnificent appearance ; it is quite possible that they might be 
induced to breed, though we have not by us the results of 
Mr. Naylor Leland’s experiments in this direction at Haggerston 
Castle. He found that many species did not live harmoniously 
together, and that the bison * bullied” other and weaker animals. 
The birds, as well as the beasts, are a beautiful feature of the 
Woburn paradise. Pheasants and wildfowl are the main foreign 
population of the park. The long-tailed and magnificent cocks 
of Reeves’ pheasant, with Monauls, Cheer pheasants, and others 
may be seen feeding among the deer and antelopes in a quite 
wild and independent state. They swarm in the coverts round 
the park. Cranes and storks walk about and perform their love 
dances in among the trees and groves, and innumerable 
wildfowl haunt both the lakes and the grassy lawns. The 
mixture of foreign and English species is complete. There is a 
kind of freemasonry among both birds and beasts, and not the 
slightest dispositioa is shown to regard an * Aliens Bill” as neces- 
sary. The whole of this wonderful establishment is only 
four years old.’ Its future is quite beyond our power of 
conjecture. C. J. Cornisn. 




















+ RITISH Birds’ Eggs and Nests Popularly Described, revised and 
B re-edited by the Kev. Canon Atkinson, D.C.L., illustrated by W. S. 
Coleman (Routledge).”—I write the title in full because it stirs a 

thousand memories in me. It reminds me of searches after the eggs of waterfow] 
on the sedgy banks of the silver Itchen, of beating the ling on the downs as 
evening fell in search of the nest of the meadow pipit, of heronries robbed in 
Anglesey, of the nests of birds of prey harried in the promontory of Lleyn, of 
giddy clifis whereon the guillemot deposited her polychromatic eggs, of rich 
sylvan retreats in central Englind which yielded their treasures in those 
unrezenerate days when birds’-nesting was no crime, but the keenest and most 
innocent of pleasures. Moreover, there is a story illustrative of Canon Atkinson’s 
kindness and patience, of which I take leave to remind him, It came to pass, 
some seven or eight and twenty years ago, that schoolboys twain were puzzled 
concerning the kind of certain eggs which they had found, having markings 
similar to those of a ring ouzzl, in a nest situated as a ring ouzel’s might hive 
been, but in a county where they had not expected to find the bird occur. So, 
greatly daring, they wrote to their favourite author giving full particulars, but 
hardly hoping for an answer. By return of post, however, they received a reply 
of such learning and kindliness as entirely delighted them. Canon Atkinson has 
probably forgotten the circumstance ; one of his correspondents is not likely ever to 
forget it. What manner of book is this of which a new edition stirs such happy 
memories ? It is not, it does not pretend to be, of the highest scientific order. 
Mr. Seebohm’s monumental work, noticed in these columns last year, stands apart 
from and above it. But Mr. Seebohm’s book is, asa rule, inaccessible to the boy 
on the ground of expense. Canon Atkinson’s volume, on the other hand, is quite 
cheap, and the plates are quite accurate enough for all practical purposes. -Th- 
ianguage is terse, but by no means dry. The observations recorded in it are 
accurate and careful, and the good clergyman writes with the same love of! 
Nature that marks the letters of Gilbert White, the father of clerical ornitholo- 
gists Particularly pleasant and useful is the care which the author takes to 
collect the pet provincial names of familiar birds, and I protest that my acquaint- 
ance with these names, due to an early and much-worn edition of this book, 
has often aided me in understanding English poetry of antique date. They are 
such pretty names, too: Laverock for skylark ; poke-pudding, or mufflin, or 
oven-builder, for long-tailed tit-mouse ; ox-eye, or pick-cheese, for the great tit ; 
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blue mope, or billy-biter, for great tits little brother, whom the Welsh call 
**titte Thomas las”; mavis or throstle for thrush; holm-screech for missel 
thrush ; Bessy-ducker for the dipper; cobweb bird for the spot:ed fly-catcher ; 
windhover, or hoverhawk, for the kestrel ; mu.let hawk for the osprey ;— tang 
whaap for whimbrel ; heather-bleater for the common snipe; dunnock for the 
hedge-sparrow ;* cushat for the ringdove. Almost every one of them speaks of 
the c.ose observation of the country folk, and it is use ul to know them all, for 
often the amateur wild-fowler or the visitor to a new tract of country is puzzled 
by the local name. Poetry is in them also, and a suggestion of the music and the 
scenes of moor and forest and stream. Altoge her this is an admirable book, 
and it touches upon happy memories. 

I took the Hon. RK. H. Lyttelton’s * Cricket” (Duckworth) up with so ne 
little apprehension, for of writing books upon England’s paramount pastime there 
is no end, and it is really hard to imagine that anybody can find anything new to 
say about it. Mr, Lyttelton, however, writes ve.y pleasantly, he is distinc ly 
instructive, and he is occasionally epigrammatic. His little book ought to be 
read by every boy cricketer, indeed by every young player of cricket, and 
particularly by those young schoolmasters, of whom at least one is to be found at 
every public school, who are chosen as schoolmasters for their knowledge and 
skill of cricket rather than for their intellectual attainments. — In this volume is 
contained the whole essence of the spirit of cricket. Mr. Lyttelton is rather 
down on some of our modern amateurs. He begins thus :—‘* The two 
designations, Gentlemen and Players, ought to need no description or definition, 
but as a matter of fact they do. A gentleman we should naturally understand 
to be a man who plays the game for the love of it, receiving neither fee, reward, 
nor expenses. If he played for a county, he would try and play as often as he 
could, partly from keenness for the game, partly from a patriotic desire to do his 
county a good turn. — He would play for the enjoyment of the thing, would noi 
care for his average, would follow no table of statistics, and, if an old University 
man, would refuse to play anywhere on the day of the University match.” 

But this ideal is too high for modern practice, and he continues: 
‘*T have briefly described the natural and perhaps ideal definition of what the 
gentleman and the player should be; but the development of the game has 
brought about a great change in the respective positions, some of which are 
inevitable and not altogether for the worse, while others, I think, are both bad 
for the individual and for the game. Money in this, as in most other depart- 
ments of life, is the roo: of all the mischief. A county to earn gate-money musi 
win matches. To win matches they must have first-rate players, and if these 
players are not reared and trained in the county, they must be bought from 
outside, The amateur who plays for his county has so much pressure put upon 
him to play by the committee, for fear of losing a match without him, that he is 
almost forced to accede to the request, and, as a consequence, unless he is 
possessed of considerable private means, he must receive expenses. What: is 
received by one amateur must for obvious reasons Le received by all ; and thus an 
amateur, having to live up to his position, receives as much for his expenses as a 
professional for expenses and salary. This state of things does not seem exactly 
in harmony with old-fashioned views of what an amateur should be; but for my 
part I think, for county matches at any rate, that it is an unavoidable evil. Bui 
every element of public opinion ought to condemn any payment except for 
county matches, and, ‘perhaps, University matches away from home.” 

‘*The Philanthropist,” by Lucy Maynard (Methuen), is a book. The 
Philanthropist, without any inverted commas, was the kind. of charitable humbug 
and impostor of whom one gets rather tired in fiction. Penrose Frere was a 
governess in an orphanage, in which she had Leen brought up, her brother 
Robert being in the orphan boys’ department as a pupil. Kenyon was a master 
in the boys’ department, disposed to be kindly to Robert (who was a scampish, 
clever lad), and very much in love with Penrose Frere. Kenyon and Ro! ert, 
as master and pupil, had a disagreement because Robert taunted him with 
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having clandestine meetings with his sister, and Kenyon shook Robert till the 
teeth nearly dropped out of his head. ace Miss Maynard, women and terriers 
shake their prey, but the practice is not masculine. A little later, when Kenyon 
and Penrose were walking in the garden, in the most reprehensible way from 
the point of view of a young ladies’ seminary, the Philanthropist was walking 
through the schoolroom, when Robert made an onslaught upon him. The 
Philanthropist brushed him off. The boy fell with his head on the mantel- 
piece and died. Suspicion fell upon Kenyon, who, with that chivalrous 
absurdity in which novels abound, would not clear himself by saying where he 
had been. After all, to be in a garden with a governess is not a very deadly 
sin. But Miss Field, the head-mistress, was of a different opinion, for when 
Penrose, having the sense to see that it was hardly fair to let her lover be 
hanged because he wouldn’t betray her peccaditlo, made confession, Miss Field 
was ‘* terribly shocked,” and began to cry. Her succeeding words pretty well 
indicate the character of the book :— 

**You will have to be at the inquest. It will be made public. Your 
reputation will be gone ; and it will cast such discredit on me, and on the whole 
school.” Ina word, there is no lack of miik-and-water convention in this book. 
Afterwards the Philanthropist found Penrose a place in an East End philan- 
thropical scheme of his own ; and she, quite unreasonably, turned against Kenyon 
and fell in love with the Philanthropist. Then the Philanthropist went so far as 
to perform an act of heroism, and became engaged to Penrose ; but on the eve of 
his wedding he made confession, excusing himself by saying, ‘* I could not bear 
to think my power of doing good would be diminished by a mere accident.” 
That is your philanthropical humbug all over; but Penrose said, ‘* You have done 
a base cowardly thing. You have spoilt a good man’s life. You have destroyed 
my happiness for ever.” So she sent him about his business, and married 
Kenyon, and they kept a school in Switzerland, and the baby has its fingers in 
the jam when we sce them last in domestic, very domestic, felicity. 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. H. Alderson, of the Queen’s Own Royal 
West Kent Regiment, has written a book, ** With the Mounted Infantry and the 
Mashonaland Field Force, 1896” (Methuen). He is full of apologies for having 
written, but the excuses are unnecessary, for it is quite true that, whereas 
the Matabeleland campaign was recorded almost a/ zauseam, the Mashonaland 
business has been a good deal neglected. Morcover, his work has been well 
done, although it must Le confessed that the short paragraphs with their baldness 
of style occasionally remind one of an official report. But when he has to deal 
with an exciting incident he warms to his work, and his description of the afiair 
of the Devil’s Pass is distinctly entertaining : ‘* We were, in fact, like people out 
rabb.ting without a ferret, and without a spade, when every rabbit has a gun, 
which he lets off every now and then from some fresh, unexpected, and unseen 
bolt-hole.” Rabbits of that kind are fortunately far from common ;_ but one under- 
stands what the author means. No doubt, also, this book, with its indications 
of the difficulties to be encountered in such a country as Mashonaland, with its 
careful diagrams, and its indications of the tactical principles applicable to this 
kind of savage warfare, has a distinct military value. 


+ rT ~ 
FROM THE PAVILION. 

T the moment of writing wickets really do seem as if they meant to harden 
up a bit. Hitherto it has been slow bowlers’ holiday, in so far, at least, 
as, having been busily at work, work has been made easy for them, and 

in proportion difficult for bats.nen. But for all that, almost the best performance 
that we have seen for the year has been done by a bat and a fast bowler, 
Mr. ‘*Sammy ” Woods, who knocked up a century and a good many odd runs 
in his own characteristic fashion at Eastbourne, and then knocked down three 
wickets in a somewhat similar style, and so won the match against poor Sussex. 
Centuries by Mr. Stoddart and Mr. Mason are pleasant things to read of— 
pleasanter no doubt to watch, if one has that luck, but not having it, it is good 
to see these two getting some compensation for the hard measure that Australian 
bowlers gave them. Mr. Stoddart was specially valuable, as virtually drawing 
the match with Notts that seemed likely to be lost; but Notts has a fatal faculty 
for the drawn match. And is not ‘*W. G.” still, as ever, a wonderful man? 
He cannot make the runs at the pace he used to—that is certain. It is not so 
much of a holiday to see him go in and watch his play as it used to be; but the 
bowlers do not get him out. His 71 against Kent was ‘‘no that bad,” when 
Mr. Mason made his century and a-half, and Mr. Patterson his 90; but his innings 
against Middlesex on the second venture (when again Mr. Stoddart did his very 
best, with a 70 not out, to avert defeat) was really a masterpiece of doing what 
was wanted ; thai is to say, staying in, being contented to let the runs come at ever 
so slow a rate, always provided that the prime end was attained—a victory. It 
was just one of those cases in which his unrivalled experience and ‘‘ head” were 
so valuable. The match might so easily have been thrown away. And yet again 
his innings of 63 against Notts, though looking inconsiderable in the big total of 
634, was probably a very large factor in that actual result, taking into considera- 
tion the effect of so formidable a defence on the bowling at the outset. Mr. Troup 
mide 180, Mr. Sewell 108, and Mr. Townsend 134—terrific scoring. The 
Western wickets, at Bristol and so on, where wickets are not generally fast 
early in the year, have p'ayed. a deal better than usual, and better than the 
wickets in most parts of the country. But for all that Mr. Townsend has 
contrived to make the ball do his bidding, both in home and out matches. Mr. 
Bull, too, has done excellent work for Essex, but against Yorkshire the Essex 
fielding was not all that it might have been, and this is always especially hard on 
the slow bowler. 

Rhodes continues his invaluable work for Yorkshire. It was a won- 
derful combination trick that he and Hunter played off on the Surrey men 
when they went in to get 160 runs or stop in for three hours and a-half to 
save the game. Less than an hour and a-half sufficed the Yorkshiremen for the 
beating of Surrey, out of the last five wickets three being ‘‘ stumped Hunter, 
bowled Rhodes,” and the other two ‘‘ caught Hunter ” off the same bowler, — It 
is only fain to Wainwright to say that he did his full bowling share towards the 
victory, and only fair to the Surieyites to say that the ground, especially in the 
last innings, was all in Yorkshire’s favour. Mr. de Zoete is back bowling again 
for Cambridge, but we should like to see him bowling just a little better. Mr. 
.Jessop, included again in the team, was in fine form with the ball against 
Surrey. A very formidable team is that county’s second eleven, and we are 
rather surprised that more counties do not follow their lead and play more 
second-eleven matches as a means of finding out latent talent, and also of 
hardening the nerves of players who still have to make their mark, and can 
scarcely be expected. to do themselves justice on their first appearance before a 
vig public. LONG-SLIY, 
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ON THE GREEN. 


s ‘HE green on which the general golfing eye has been focussed lately has 
been without question that fine course of Prestwick, in Ayrshire, where 
the open championship was decided on the 8th and 9th of June. Good 

weather, and greens in fine order, has been the happy state of things both at our 

open and our amateur championships this year. The hero of the hour before the 
championship was, no doubt, Park. He had challenged the world and had 
beaten the world, as represented by Willie Fernie, handsomely. Therefore, if 
golf always went on the lines along which public form indicated the propriety of 
its going, he ought to be champion. But there comes along a man of the name of 
Vardon—Harry Vardon—who won the championship two years ago at Muirfield, 
after a tie with the then champion, Taylor, and in an open competition on the 
links of Musselburgh, which is Park’s native green, he beat all the world, 
including Park. So he, it was evident, might be classed with Park in brackets 
as representing one of the two prime favourites. And there was another very 
formidable man in the field, Mr. Hilton, open champion when play commenced, 
and though an Englishman and an amateur, known to be in such splendid form— 
especially in competitions determined’ by score—that hardly a Scottish pro- 
fessional of them all could dare to say that he must not necessarily be dangerous. 
The event, as everyone knows, shows that public form gave in this case so far a 
true indication that these three were first, second, and third respectively, with 
only a stroke of difference between them on the seventy-two holes played. Park 
was the leader at the end of the first day’s play, leader by three strokes—a 
useful advantage. Vardon did not begin very brilliantly. Mr. Hilton began 
brilliantly enough, but he suffered a great misfortune at a comparatively easy 
hole in the second round, and took eight for it. This was enough to dishearten 
many, but Mr. Hilton seems not to know what ‘ heart” or ‘* nerves”? mean 
when score play is the business on hand. He stuck to his work well, and was 
only half-a-dozen strokes behind Park, the leader, at the end of the first day’s play. 

Then Vardon, as has been his fashion before, Legan creeping up. With a 77 

for his third round, and 76 for the last, he returned a grand total of 307. Park 

played finely. With 78 and 79 following his two grand rounds of the first day, 
he had every right to the position of winner, and in fact had a putt of four or 
five feet only, on the last green, to tie with the winner, but he failed. Mr. 

Hilton played what was really the best golf of the day, with a 77 and a final 

grand round of 75; but, brilliant as it was, it was not quite good enough to dis- 

count the heavy balance against him that that unfortunate eight had piled up. 

He was third at 309. Mr. Tait was a stroke behind Mr. Hilton on the trst 

day, and made a grand third round of 75, but he suffered disaster in the ‘* Car- 

dinal ” bunker in the last round, and took eight to the hole, finishing in 82, with 

a total of 315. Taylor, with 77 and 79, slipped in between him and Mr. Hilton, 

with a total of 312, for fourth. David Kinnell, of Leven, was sixth, Willie 

Fernie seventh, and John Hunter, of Prestwick, eighth. 

And where were Herd, Andrew Kirkaldy, Braid, and a host of other very 
probable winners? Somewhere among the ruck. But all cannot be in the van. 
The standard of play at this championship was so good as to be better, in the 
opinion of many very well qualified to judge, than has ever been seen at a 
championship before. Wherefore, all the greater glory to Harry Vardon, 
champion for 1898-99. 





CYCLING NOTES. 


HE Cyclists’ Touring Club has done so much on behalf of the touring 
wheelman, and indirectly for every man or woman who ever rides a 
machine, that its continued progress is very gratifying. It appears from 

the new number of the monthly Gazette issued by the club tnat no less than 
2,860 candidates applied for membership during May, and that the strength of 
the club is already over 1,000 in excess of the record of last year, with six 
months still to run. By December, therefore, the 1897 total will have heen 
materially increased, and will probably have reached the goal of 50,000 to which 
the friends of the club have lately aspired. The official information contained in 
the current Gazeé/e is very interesting reading, and includes a variety of important 
items as to the doings of the Council. It appears, by the way, that the 
last of the volumes of the ‘‘ British Road Book ” to beissued by the club, namely, 
the one dealing with Ireland, is in course of completion. This is the one thing 
needed to render touring in every part of the British Isles as simplified a matter 
as it is possible to make it. 

It is unfortunately almost as true as ever it was 
that many cycle makers send out their machines 
without a proper complement of spanners, and not 
infrequently, when the number appears complete, 
one or other of the wrenches will fail to fit. This 
is most inconveniently felt in regard to peg-wrenches 
intended for the adjustment of the cups, or for the 
collar of the head adjustment. An adjustable 
spanner one can always depend upon for the various 
nuts, even if the special wrenches provided are not 
sufficiently inclusive ; but one cannot manufacture 
a peg-wrench on the spot. Sometimes the outfit 
does contain this article, but the pegs are not the 
correct distance apart. Some adjustable implement, 
therefore, is much needed, and probably the Lancaster’ 
adjuster illustrated herewith is as u eful as any; in 
fact, I have seen no other that can compare with it. As it is made up very 
much like a pair of scissors, there is no difficulty in adapting the pegs to any 
head or bracket bearing. As will be seen, moreover, from the drawing, the 
too! may also be used as a screw-driver, or a wrench for various sizes of nuts. 
To smokers it will also commend itself as a convenient cutter for cigars. This 
useful implement is manufactured, I believe, by Smith and Sons, of Saltley, | 4 
the only place where I have seen it on sale is at Gamage’s, in Holborn, 
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A correspondent in the S¢. James's Gazette has been complaining of a 
danger which besets the pedestrian who crosses a London thoroughfare. ‘* \s 
everyone knows,” the correspondent writes, ‘‘ in crossing a street the pedestrian 
looks first to his right, then, after the middle of the road is reached, to his 
left. Also, knowing that vehicles pats each other on the right, he is aware 
that if there be more than one line of traffic coming from the left, that nearest 
to the middle of the street will be the most rapid, and he guides himself 
accordingly, relaxing his vigilance as he nears the further side and has only the 
slower-moving vehicles to evade. Just as he has passed this line a bicycle 
spins round a corner from his left, shaving the kerb. The pedestrian steps back 
sharply, <nd, as likely as not, finds himself under the hoofs of a dray-horse. 
This is no imaginary danger; barring the last incident, it happened to myself 
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last week. Luckily, there was no dray nor other vehicle close up to me. 
The obvious remedy is for bicycles to be compelled to behave like other vehicles, 
and pass to the front of other vehicles on the right side only.” 

This critic over-reaches himself by his acuteness. In the first place, 
bicycles ave ‘‘compelled to behave like other vehicles,” the Highway Acts 
making no distinction between the two classes, and a cyclist cannot transgress 
the law in any different way from that of a horse-drawn vehicle, being subject 
to exactly the same penalties in every respect. He is also subject, of course, to 
the supplementary provisions of the Local Government Act of 1888 with 
regard to lamps, bells, etc. ; but that is a side issue, and does not affect the 
question under discussion. Asecond point, however, which this correspondent 
entirely ignores is the notorious fact that nine out of every ten vehicles are 
fonder of keeping to the middle of the road than travelling near the kerb or 
footpath, and that if a cyclist passes between the kerb and the vehicle going 
in the same direction as himself, that vehicle is palpably in the wrong, or 
his passage in this way would have been impossible. The cyclist is only too 
anxious to pass the cart or carriage on the proper side ; but when the said 
cart or carriage is obstinately keeping near the middle of the road, leaving a 
space between the near wheel and the kerbstone blank, while there is no room 
on the off side because of a stream of approaching vehicles, what is a cyclist to 
do but to pass on the inside? It is these self-same slow carts, moreover, 
which are the worst sinners in this respect, and they do so much. to block 
the traffic, or render easy and rapid locomotion impracticable, that one sighs 
for the day when the auto-mobile waggon will have banished the slow cart 
from the streets and completely altered the present condition of affairs. Fast 
traffic the cyclist can always cope with ; it is the lumbering waggon, often hunt- 
ing in couples, or in threes, which is worse, that is objectionable and dangerous 
in town and country alike. 

A Scottish policeman has been emulating the notorious doings of his Prescot 
brethren in regard to the pulling of cyclists from their machines, notwithstanding 
the famous decision of Justices Collins and Ridley to the effect that such an act 
is grossly illegal. In the case in point, Captain and Adjutant J. H. Purvis, of 
the 3rd Battalion Highland Light Infantry, and Lieutenant John Birbeck, of 
the 4th Battalion Scottish Rifles, were charged last week at the Lanark 
Sheriff Court with having been found near Crossford riding bicycles without 
lights. It appeared from the evidence given by the policeman who laid the 
charge that he attempted to stop both the officers in turn, although he was in 
plain clothes, and therefore they could have no suspicion as to his authority to 
command them to stop. He missed the captain, but pulled down the 
lieutenant, whose clothing was torn, his bicycle damaged, his watch chain 
broken and part of it lost, involving the subsequent payment of a reward for its 
recovery. It is satisfactory to note that though the officers were found guilty of 
the technical offence of riding without lights, and fined the nominal sum of 
half-a-crown each, the Sheriff severely reprimanded the policeman for his illegal 
and dangerous act, and said he ‘‘ hoped that constables in plain clothes, or in 
other clothes, as well as private individuals, would understand that whatever 
might be their opinion as to whether or not a cyclist was breaking the law, the 
seizing of the bicycle with the rider upon it, and causing the rider and the 
bicycle to come to the ground, was not a legal method of obtaining a remedy, 
but was obviously a method fraught with very great danger to both the person 
who caught the bicycle and to the rider.” 

“- There are few apothegms more true to fact than the one that * one half 
the world does not know how the other half lives.” This is curiously shown in 
the following extract from a transatlantic journal :-— 

‘*A wheelman who has just returned from a two months’ sojourn in England 
declares that there is a marked difference in the customs and peculiarities of the 
riders in England when compared with America. . Commenting on the intense 
interest manifested in this country in mileage competition, he says that the average 
rider in England takes no interest in the competition of mileage, and as for the 
custom of riders striving to establish records of from 25,000 to 35,000 miles a 
year, now so prevalent in this country, it is unheard of in England. The absence 
of bicycle club-houses struck the American rider very strongly. He affirms that 
the public inns practically serve as club-houses. Parties of riders will go for an 
outing, and, according to their destination, will always be found at some certain 
hostelry at the termination of their run. The proprietors of the public-houses 
provide wheelmen with special attention, and, according to the American, the 
custom of establishing regular cycling headquarters at the country public-houses 
is a pleasant innovation. What struck the American forcibly was the sight of 
wheelmen riding in stormy weather attired in gossamer cloaks, and apparently 
unconscious of the storm. In England, he says, one of the most important 
articles of a cycling tourist’s outfit is a gossamer cloak reaching from the shoulders 
down to the rider’s hips, and serving as an excellent protection from rain. 
Another noticeable feature is the rarity of finding parties of riders exceeding 
three or four together on a run. The absence of the scorcher and careless 
wheelman is very noticeable in England.” THE PILGRIM. 
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description could have been selected than the 

Old Deer Park at Richmond. The days selected, 
too, are quite the best that could have been chosen, 
coming as they do between Epsom and Ascot, when 
London is full of p2ople interested in horseflesh, whilst 
with such patronage as that of Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, the Duke and Duchess of 
York, the Duke of Cambridge, the Prince and Princess 
Christian, the Duke and Duchess of Fife, and the 
Princess Frederica of Hanover, not forgetting the popular 
president, the Duke of Teck, it is no wonder that 
the Richmond Horse Show has always been such a 
distinct success. The seventh annual show, which was 
held on Friday and Saturday last, was fortunately 
much favoured by the clerk of the weather, especially 
considering the sort of samples he has been serving out 
to us of late, and the show must altogether be put 
, down as one of the best that has ever been held at 
Richmond as yet. 


(5 sescription no prettier spot for a show of this 
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A nice hunter-like horse 
is Gendarme, who took the 
first prize for heavy-weight 
hunters, and also won the 
Richmond:Challenge Cup for 
the best of the first prize- 
winners in all the hunter 
classes; whilst Mr. John Henry 
Stokes took first prize for 
light-weight hunters with a 
very nice quality mare, Lady 
Mary. 

The class for novices was 
the best of the three for 
hunters, and in this Mr. Drage 
took first prize with a very 
useful-looking bay gelding 
without a name. ‘Taken alto- 
gether, I did not think these 
three classes at all up to 
the average of what we 
expect to see at a show like 
this. The hacks were certainly 
a better lot, and among some 
really good novices in Class 
8 the first prize was given 
to Mr. Victor Jeline , for his 
chestnut mare Queen, though 
I must say that I preferred 
Mr. Gooch’s Cardigan, who 
took first prize for hacks 
15 hands and over, and also 
Mr. McDougall’s_ challenge 
cup for the best hack in 
the show. The best classes 
of all were undoubtedly those 
for harness horses, among 
which were such well-known 
good ones as Lord Bath, 
Duke of York, Lord Bute, 
Lord Windsor, Marvel, Lady 
Margret, and Lady Brilliant. 

In the class for single- 
harness horses over 15 hands, 
Mr. Mosley’s roan _ gelding 
Amazement, a really beautiful 
mover, took the first prize, 
beating the celebrated Lord 
Bute, and also Mr. Ruping’s 
Lady Brilliant, wholaterontook — Copyright JUDGING 
the challenge cup for the best 
paceandaction Mr. Mosley’s good-looking roan was also awarded 
the cup given for the best horse in all the harness classes. The 
Atlantic Transport Line, who have done so much to encourage 
the trade in horses between this country and America, and of 
whose ships and stabling at the London Docks we not long ago 
gave an account in these columns, presented a cup value 
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50 guineas for the best American-bred horse shipped to this 
country within the year 1898, and entered in the pace and action 
class. This handsome trophy, of which a picture will be found 
at the end of this article, was won by Mr. Wilkinson's 
good-looking chestnut gelding Gold Ring. The four-in-hand 
class was a failure, as only four very ordinary teams were shown, 
and the judges, for some in- 
comprehensible reason, gave 
the prize to the one which 
kicked itself clear as soon as it 
came into the ring. I should 
have thought that manners 
were a very important matter 
in a team, but the judges on 
this occasion seemed to think 
otherwise. There were some 
very good-looking horses indeed 
seen out during the two days, 
including most of the best- 
known show horses of the 
day. One does not often see 
a better goer in harness than 
Mr. Murray's Marvel, even if 
he does use himself a little 
too much, but there was also 
a lot of rubbish that only 
wasted the time of the judges, 
and wearied spectators; and I 
often think that it would be 
a good plan to have some 
qualification for entrance in 
all classes—except, of course, 
those for novices—to keep 
down the number of bad 
horses which we see at all 
shows, and which have no 
right to be there. Altogether 
this year’s Richmond Horse 
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and all concerned are to be heartily congratulated on the ability 
of their management and the result of their labours. 


rq . . Ro oo . 
MILITARY SPORTS, RANELAGH. 
” FINE day at last.” Such was the congratulatory remark passed from 
A one to another by the large and fashionable crowd which assembled at 
Kanelagh on Saturday last to witness the capital afternoon’s sport 
which had leen arranged there by Lord Ava and the management of this 
popular club. The grounds were looking their prettiest, the weather, for a 
wonder, was just what is wanted for an occasion of this sort, and a thoroughly 
enjoyable afternoon was spent by everyone. 

In the opening event, tent pegging, the first prize was won by Sergeant 
Dean, of the Middlesex Yeomanry ; whilst Sergeant Turner, of the 15th Hussars, 
took that for the handkerchief race, both these competitions being open to 
non-commissioned officers and men of the regular forces, yeomanry, and volun- 
teers. I cannot help saying that the performances of the majority of competitors 
in both these events gave one the idea that they had not spent much time in 
practicing Lord Kensington and Mr, Brinton took the prizes for tilting at the 
ring and tent pegging in half sections, open to members of registered polo 
clubs and officers in the regular and auxiliary forces ; and in the rescue race, 
which created great amusement, and in which each competitor had to ride one 
pony and lead another to the edge of the lake, cross it in a boat, bring back a 
prisoner, and lead him home moun‘ed on the led pony past the winning-post, 
Mr. Brinton brought home his prisoner in front of all the rest. 

Phe very handsome prizes were subsequenily presented to the successful 
competitors by the Duchess of Newcastle. Ourpost 
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UST at this season of the year, when holidays are really some way otf for the 
folks in London, but when the sun grows strong and everybody is thinking 
of them, it seems to me that the 4cademy does well to bring out a supple- 

ment devoted to tourist literature. It is not literature really, but it is perilously 
akin toit. Murray’s Hand-books; Mr. John Ball’s ‘* The A'pine Guide: The 
Western Alps” (Longmans); Black’s Guide-books to Scotland, Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, Surrey, Brighton, Bournemouth, Matlock, and Buxton ; ‘‘ Cassell’s Com- 
plete Guide to Europe ”—all these seem to smell of work laid aside and pleasure 
coming. I know, indeed, a great journalist, probably I should not be far wrong 
in calling him the greatest of us all, whe says that the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion are greater than those of realisation. Every morning, at this time of 
the year, he comes home with the wan daylight. As he sits at his supper, or 
his breakfast, or whatever you like to call it, he props the Continental 
Bradshaw in front of him and thinks out tours. They may be tours anywhere; 
mostly they are tours in Spain, and he has no more time to take them than he 
has money to take a castle in that same country. But he enjoys them just the 
same. 

The thoroughly good guide-book has yet to be written; what is more, it 
never will be writtea. What one really wants to know is whether the hotels are 
tolerable. They may be simple and good, or bad; they may be pretentious and 
very bad. But no guide-book tells one what to avoid or where the bad hotels 
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or inns are. The guide-book writer dare not do anything of the kind. He 
might be perfectly right ; he could probably ‘* justify” his statements, as the 
lawyers say, in every instance ; but justification is a very expensive business, 
and the practical man finds it best to leave ill—that is to say most of the hotels— 
alone. To some of the millionaire patrons of literature, to the men who make 
their money in the City or in mineral waters—which as the farmers said of the 
Duke’s champagne, ‘‘ get you no forrarder ”’—and spend it in p omoting sound 
literature, belongs the duty of performing this public service. Tell us, good 
publisher, where not to go; desolate the favourite resorts which nobody goes to 
twice, and you shall be hailed as a public benefactor. 

It is distinctly amusing to find that the good man of lette’s and _ refined 
companion whom [ knew and mean to go on knowing as Gilbert Parker 
simpliciter, has become a Doctor of Civil Law of Trinity University in Canada. 
Mr. Perker, who in some of his work shows something near akin to genius, has 
never been spoiled by success. On the contrary, he has been improved by it. 
He has no affectation of superiority, no tendency towards affectition. Above 
all, he does not rely on past successes to carry off inferior or scamped work. 
Whenever he produces a new book [ do all in my power to lay my hands on it 
at once, because I know that his art improves every day and that he is no pot- 
boiler. He spares no pains to make his work as perfect as he knows how to 
make it. Will elevation to the position of a Doctor of Civil Law spoil him? I 
think not, for he is not in the least likely ever to write upon any subject on 
which a Doctor of Civil Law could be expected to write. Besides, the title is 
a contradiction in terms. The law is never civil, it is always curt and 
peremptory. 

Rarely indeed do I permit myself to say anything, even in praise, of men or 
women of letters to meet whom it may be my good or bad fortune in private life. 
Their books are really what matter. 3ut of late it has been my good, my very 
distinctly good, luck to meet Mrs. Craigie, better known as John Oliver Hobbes, 
and likely to be best known of all as a playwright. It was one of those rare 
cases in which acquaintance with the author makes for an understanding of the 
books written. Bright, genial, alive to every turn in the conversation, equally 
quick in repartee and in apprehension, Mrs, Craigie is a marvel. She declares 
that she writes but slowly. But then everything that she writes has the mark of 
finish and of thought. Yet nothing that she writes is laboured. 

Everybody who knows and loves Nature remembers Mr. Lane’s edition of 
‘*The Compleat Angler” and the drawings by Mr. New which adorn it. 
Everybody included in that category will learn with pleasure that Mr. Lane 
contemplates an edition of Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne,” 
with drawings by the same artist. Personally, I am disposed to think that my 
own copy of 1833, with additions contributed by the Hon, and Rev. W. H. 
Herbert, Mr. Robert Sweet, and Professor Rennie, cannot be beaten; and I 
hope that the ‘* Antiquities of Selborne” may be included in the new edition. 
But I am particularly pleased to see that Mr. Grant Allen is to supply an 
introduction. Rightly or wrongly, but still most fervently, I abhor his fiction, 
especially when it mounts the hills. But natural history is his true province, 
and he is likely to show more sympathy, and may [ say more knowledge, in 
treating the revered White than Mr. Lane in the treatment of Walton, 

Books to order from the library : 

‘* Talks with Gladstone.” L. A. Tollemache.  (Arnold.) 

“* Helbeck of Bannisdale.” Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Smith, Elder.) 

‘* Adventures of the Comte de la Muette.” Bernard Capes. (Blackwood.) 

** Leddy Marget.” Mrs. L. B. Walford. (Longmans. ) 

‘¢The Life of William Terriss.” Arthur J. Smythe. (Constable. ) 

‘“ Memoria's of an 18th Century Painter.” Stephen Gwynn (‘* James 

Northcote”), (Unwin.) LOOKER-ON, 
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THE BOOM OF THE BITTERN. 
OW many, I wonder, of the present generation have heard the ‘* boom” of 
| | the bittern, or have seen him solitary, immovable, on sone reedy flat 
or sedgy mere. Yet in bygone centuries he was a familiar friend ; 
under Tudor monarchs he was well known on noble tables. Rarer he grows to 
us yeu by year, and is now recorded in our ornithological magazines ; soon he, 
too, will rank with other wild birds as disappeared from our midst. Even now 
he is considered somewhat of a straggler; with the draining of the fens, and 
the cultivation of river banks, his habitation is being ruthlessly torn from him. 

There still linger, however, in Southern England, tracts where he may be 
seen, uninvaded as yet by pleasure seekers ; wide moors where the bicycle is not. 
Even though they are crossed by wide, straight roads (formerly only by tracks 
for pack horses), they offer no inducement to tourists—treeless for the most 
part, with hidden bogs, scorched in summer, wind-swept in winter. 

In these wide areas, with stretches of marshland, and decoys for wildfowl 
at wide intervals, may be found some of our rarer visitors, unchronicled, often 
unknown. Sometimes in traversing one of these heaths I have come on solitary 
stragglers, and it has been my luck to put up the shy, secretive bittern, Rising 
abruptly toa great height, with outstretched legs and head drawn in, he is a 
figure never to be forgotten by anyone who has once seen him. His peculiar 
cry is weird in the extreme, though different from his ‘* boom.” Commoners 
hereabouts knew it in their youth; they, too, say it is growing rarer. ‘lhe 
‘* boom” is something almost uncanny; only once have I heard it, resembling 
nothing so much as a distant bull—éo/aurus, you remember, is his Latin name. 
Hardly, indeed, can the bird now be heard, I am told, in this part of England, 
though I remember some few specimens, notably from the neighbourhood of 
Wareham. There, where the silted river winds up from the estuary of Poole 
Water, are tracts fairly untraversed, where reed and spear are predominan!. A 
specimen of the male bittern stands before me, reminding me forcibly of his old 
haunts, and of the difficulty with which even a naturalist can distinguish him in 
his native |one. Buff to brown, from crest to tail, he resembles nothing so 
much in colour as old reed ; naturalists go further, and say when disturbed he 
sits with bea’ upward as if a * bunch of reed.” From Wareham to Bere Regis, 
southward to Morden, thence again towards outlying Lytchett, and so back again 
to distant Wareham, is the scene of one recent “‘ retreat.” All this is common 
land, though most certainly efforts have been made to cultivate it ; it has proved 
unamenable to steam ploughs, and is still the loved home of the naturalist. 
Also, perhaps, of a famous pack—Mr. Radcliffe’s far-famed hounds—one of 
whom, at least (Old Gainer), figured in a portrait by Mr. Earle. 

Local records throw back the fame of these outlying moorlands even to the 
days of King John, whose Royal hunting-box was situated in the depth of these 
wild common-lands. Barrows and cromlechs innumerable point to a still older 
period, when chieftains were buried on this waste, before the Danes came to 
Wareham. 
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Where water flows there come the birds, and everything here exists for their 
sustenance—small fish and eels for the heron and for the bittern. Congeries of 
wildfowl, scattered curlew, hawks—which go wherever there are wildfowl— 
snipe, and woodcock; once a white snipe and a Squacco heron found 
here a congenial habitation. Of the solitary habits and. views of monogamy 
ascribed to Botaurus Stel-aris, we have records in ancient scriptures which prove 
it even in bygone days to have been one of the rarely seen of known wild birds. 
It is said to take rarely to flight if disturbed, depending on its colouring to con- 
ceal itself in thick reed, and when in flight is slow and heavy, mostly silent, and, 
moreover, nocturnal in its migrations. Indeed, the habits of the bittern are 
almost unknown, from the difficulty of studying it in its surroundings ; the noise 
made by it has probably alone served to create its distinction. Tennyson’s 
‘*Northern Farmer,” I believe, immortalised it to those who had never heard 
the bird’s call. The ‘* Buzzard clock’s” droning is not, however, like any sound 
of the human voice. The next generation will, it is to be feared, know it only 
as a recorded sound ; they may hear it ina ‘‘ zoological garden,” assuredly it will 
not be heard on an open moor. In our parts of England in some few years’ 
time only od¢/er dicia will be written of the bittern. DIscIPULUS. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 

PICTURE of Mrs. Arthur Paget serves, not for the first 

time, as our frontispiece, but the earlier portrait of her 

was in the dress which she wore as Cleopatra at the 

Duchess of Devonshire’s great ball. Mrs. Arthur Paget, wife 

of Colonel Arthur Henry Fitzroy Paget, of the Scots Guards, 

grandson of the great Marquess of Anglesey, is of American birth, 
being the daughter of Mr. Paran Stevens, of New York. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be glad to recewe yor consideration photographs, in- 
siantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article ts accepled. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recounised 
as acceplance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best toveturn 
those contributions whicn he does not uci coset 


Itinerant Bears in England. 


URING the last year an alarming increase et occurred 

in the numbers of performing bears exhibited in 

English streets and villages. For very many years 

such a sight was so uncommon that it was almost as forgotten 
as the still older and once familiar spectacle of a bear-baiting. 
The sudden migration of the bear-leaders and their animals has 
caused such derangement to traffic and so many complaints, 
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serious and frivolous, that quite recently questions have been 
asked in Parliament as to whether the strolling bear-men have 
any real right to exhibit their charges on the high roads—a 
question which, like many others, was more easily asked than 
answered. 

The one serious complaint was based on the case of a little 
girl killed by a horse which had been frightened by a performing 
bear. Among other incidents connected with the business were 
the invasion of the town of Preston, in Lancashire, by no less 
than six bears and their owners at the same time, and a fight 
between a bear and its proprietor in the streets of Birmingham. 
The former case had a humorous ending, in which the bear 
partly got the worst of it. The foreigners—nation unknown— 
were giving a performance opposite to a house, the mistress of 
which requested them to move on. They then became abusive, 
and, it is said, threw stones and mud at the door. But the 
house to which they laid siege happenel to be that occupied by 
the chief constable of the borough, who at once received in his 
office a telephone message: ‘“ Men with bears throwing mud at 
front door.” The result was the forcible exit of both men and 
bears from that city. 

The Birmingham bear resented b:zing poked in the ribs by 
its owner’s “ staff,” knocked him down, and stood over him. <A 
bystander interfered, and was rather badly bitten. Evidently it 
is as dangerous to interfere in a family row between a man and 
his bear as it is to meddle ina dispute between husband and wile. 

The reason for this sudden irruption of bears and their 
uncouth owners is rather interesting. The men are not Provencals 
or Pyrenean peasants, like the happy owner of a bear who six 
years ago had the good luck to show his animal to Her Majesty 
at Windsor. A few Southern French peasants did bring their 
animals over in the following year, when this story was 
copied into the French papers. But the present bear-leaders 
come from Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia, and 
the reason of their migration wa; the recent war between Turkey 
and Greece. These men are all Turkish gipsies, who have for 
the last 200 years made it their business to catch and train bears 
for exhibition. The name formerly given to the whole tribe in 
Northern Turkey was ‘“‘ Bear Tamers.” They either caught or 
bought their bears in the Carpathians and Rhodope mountains, 
and wandered through Turkey and Asia Minor exhibiting them. 
In Constantinople, Adrianople, Salonica, Smyrna, and Scutari, 
they are seen at all fairs and feasts, whether Christian or 
Tutkish. When the war was imminent, the Turks made a far 
more searching estimate of men fit for military service than 
before in any previous war, and though Christians are exempt 
from seivice in the Ottoman Army, these gipsies, who boast 
themselves good Mussulmans in time of peace, were liable for 
service. Like all Levantines, they were as ready to journey by 
sea as by land, and hastened to escape from the various Turkish 
ports before the order for mobilisation was issued. They landed 
at Marseilles, Trieste, and other Mediterranean ports, and then 
dispersed over North Italy and France, eventually crossing the 
Channel, and making a profitable, and not wholiy unwelcome, 
visit to England, for in the country villages the bear-leaders are 
a novelty, and their exhibits are very popular. Horses, unless of 
foreign breed, do not seem to take fright at them. But the 
imported Russian horses, great numbers of which are shipped to 
Harwich and bought by tradesmen in the Eastern Counties, 
show great dislike even to the smell of the animals. Mr. 
Trevor Battye, on his recent journey across Northern Russia, 
noticed among his sledge-horses the same reluctance to pass by a 
spot where a bear had crossed the road. 

In Norfolk, where a couple of large bears were being 
exhibited, a small fox terrier attacked both of them as they 
stood before the door of a country house. He flew first at one 
bear and then at the other, setting all his thin crop of hair on 
end, and biting as well as barking. ‘This feat shows that the 
courage of British dogs has not diminished, even though bear- 
baiting is no longer in vogue to keep up their ferocity. Abraham 
Fleming, in his translation of Dr. Caius’ book on “ Englishe 
Dogges,”’ excuses the custom “to assist nature by art, use, and 
custom, for we teach our dogges to baite the beare, and other 
such-like cruel and bloody beastes (appointing an overseer of the 
game), without any collar to defend theyr throtes.” At present, 
the phrase “ baiting bears” has quite a different sense. It is 
the method of killing them in vogue in North America. Bits of 
deer’s flesh, or a whole deer, are laid out in some place frequented 
by the animals. These baits are partly eaten, and partly buried 
by the bears. The hunter lies in wait until the bear returns to 
eat for breakfast what he could not finish at supper, and shoots 
him from an ambush. 

The performing bears seen in this country are all of the 
European species, but differ greatly both in size and colour. 
Some are very large animals. ‘These are the recent emigrants 
from Turkey. Others are small and medium-sized, and come 
from the Pyrenees. The writer has seen three Turkish bears 
recently performing in London, which must have weighed 45olb. 
each. Their coats were very long, of a cinnamon brown, and all 
three animals were in good condition. 


‘ 
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the effect that Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain recently 

entertained Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
Sir Edward Grey, and others at Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese in 
Wine Office Court, which stands off Fleet Street on the left- 
hand side to one making his way to St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
old tavern has a history; it is fragrant with memories of Johnson 
and Boswell and Johnson’s cronies. And the beefsteak pudding 
with its oysters, which are distinctly out of season, and its larks, 
which ought not only to be out of season but also evidence of 
criminality at this season, is always delicious. Upon our honour we 
have seen strong men shed tears over that pudding, because they 
could not get a second helping. Emotional as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
party, or some of them, can be on occasion, they probably did 
not weep. But it would be interesting to know what they 
drank. The ale of the Cheshire Cheese is as good as may be 
drunk in London; but doctors forbid beer to middle-aged 
statesmen. The punch, the proper finale to the pudding, is 
superb, but it is terribly potent. 


“4 \HERE is something distinctly fascinating in the true story to 





‘The British public has to suffer for the misbehaviour of the 
British cad.” Such is the quotation from the Press with which 
Lord Malmesbury concludes his explanation of his reasons for 
closing that beautiful forest of rhododendrons which has been the 
delight of well-conducted visitors from Bournemouth. His 
reasons are sufficient, and more than sufficient. When tourists, 
admitted to a private and exquisite place on sufferance, miscon- 
duct themselves to the extent of actually setting woods on fire, 
there is nothing for it except stern prohibition. Nothing is more 
admirable in the great landed gentry of England than their 
willingness to give the public a share in the beautiful scenery 
which has come to them by inheritance. Out of sheer goodwill 
and kind feeling they sacrifice their privacy, and on show days 
positively allow themselves to be driven from pillar to post in 
their own houses. The return they get is woods set on fire, as 
at Heron Court, or lightning scorchers tearing along the drives, 
as at Arundel. Whocan wonder that even the landed gentry 
will sometimes turn. 





The forthcoming sale of the Monmouthshire portion of the 
Beaufort estate is not an entire surprise. But it brings some 
very interesting houses and ruins into the market, notably Troy 
House—very quaint and charming—Raglan Castle, and Tintern 
Abbey. Towards the two last-named the Duke of Beaufort, the 
most courteous and dignified gentleman of the old school in Eng- 
land, has always behaved as if he were a national trustee. We 
trust that the rumour that they are to be purchased by Lord 
Llangattock may be true. 


One cannot think of the Duke of Beaufort without 
remembering all that is best in connection with sport. He has 
lived his life, lived it hard may be, and enjoyed it. But he has 
never made an enemy, except that he may be hated, as the 
custom of man is, by some persons who have wronged him. 
For years to come stories will be told of the manner in which, 
after none too tame a night in London, he would hie to the 
nearest station to Badminton by the newspaper train, hunt all 
day with the famous hounds, and then, before going to bed, 
answer every letter received during the day. The letters, as the 
writer knows from experience, have always been full and 
business-like, and they never failed to contain allusions to 
extraneous matter likely to interest the reader. A very perfect 
gentle knight is His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, and therefore 
not prone to take offence where none is intended. The writer 
has known him to suffer with a smile involuntary indignities 
which would have driven a parish councillor to frenzy. Yet the 
Duke of Beaufort, who did but laugh pleasantly, is actually the 
possessor of Royal rights as Lord of the Seignory of Gower. 





At a meeting of the con.mittee of the Irish Industries’ 
Association, held under the presidency of Lady Londonderry on 
Saturday last, it was decided to hold the next sale, which 
Princess Christian has undertaken to open, at Liverpool. The 
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Association, like the Scottish Association in which the Duchess 
of Sutherland takes so deep an interest, and the recently-born 
Welsh Association, has our warmest support. 





A new fruit, green in colour, ‘“‘ more exquisite in flavour 
than the pine-apple”—such is the description of Monstera 
Deliciosa, exhibited last Saturday by Mr. Sowerby, the secretary 
of the Royal Botanic Society. Like much of the best white 
wine of France, the Coteau d’Ay which one enjoys at the 
Restaurant Gaillon, for example, it will not bear transport, and 
its home is in Mexico. But apparently it can be grown in 
England. One word only of carping criticism. ‘ More exquisite 
in flavour than the pine-apple”’ is a phrase which jars upon our 
sense of accuracy in expression. You cannot compare the 
flavour of fruits in that way. There is an excellence of the 
strawberry, of the raspberry, of the peach, of the nectarine, of 
the apricot. But they are absolutely distinct, and cannot be 
compared. The only fruit known to us which has a taste 
comparable to any other taste is the banana. It tastes like 
saltless butter and fine cotton wool flavoured with pear drops. 





Not England alone suffers from the depredations of the 
pseudo-botanical tourist. In Styria and Carniola it has been 
found necessary to pass laws in protection of the edelweiss, 
which is actually in danger of extirpation in the Austrian Alps. 





Matters in this country have gone generally well with us 
this year; the season has been a good one, so far as it has gone, 
but poultry farmers have had an unusual average of loss from 
the ‘‘gapes.”” The loss is attributed vaguely to ‘‘the damp,” 
but the part of the country to which the writer’s knowledge is 
more or less limited has been less damp than others, and it has 
not been an unusually wet spring in this particular locality. 
Therefore the explanation loses much of any cogency that it 
might seem to have, and the diagnosis of the cause of this 
infantile disease of our poultry yards remains much where it was 
before—not greatly advanced. But the fact is patent enough, 
and vexatious enough, whatever the reason. 


Fruit trees have suffered, especially, it would seem, those 
that are exposed to the first rays of the morning sun. It appears 
as if the quick change of temperature from a degree or two of 
frost to the moderate heat of the early morning sunshine were 
more trying to the half-formed fruit than the more gradual 
thawing process enjoyed by the trees which are sheltered from 
the eastern rays. Many of the cherry trees show amorphous 
little bunches of blackened worthlessness instead of the green 
clusters of young cherries. 

Several cases of convictions for stealing pheasants’ and 
partridges’ eggs are reported from Suffolk. The fines, sometimes 
amounting to as much as £40, were ‘“‘cheerfully paid.” Some- 
one finds this most pernicious form of poaching a paying 
business, or the money would not be forthcoming. ‘Game 
associations,” like that recently formed in Essex, are the only 
means of combating successfully organised stealing and 
receiving of eggs. It is far more difficult to check than game 
poaching. 

The Westmeath Lakes sufier severely from the systematic 
netting carried on by the poachers. The modus operandi is 
described in the hon. secretary’s report of the Westmeath Lakes 
Fish Preservation Society, and is as follows :—‘‘ The poachers 
sally out in the broad daylight and quietly set their nets, perhaps 
from s5oyds. to 1ooyds. in length, attached to stakes driven into 
the bottom, in some likely bay or place where trout ordinarily 
resort. This net is presumably set for coarse fish, and exception 
cannot be taken to it. Trout are fond of feeding in these bays 
and reedy shallow waters at night, and just before daybreak the 
poachers come along with their boat, and beating and splashing 
the water with their oars, the affrighted trout are rushed into 
the nets, which they cannot see in the semi-darkness. Often, 
early in the morning, fishermen may be seen returning from the 
shores of the lakes with fine bags of trout, and this is how they 
were got. The ‘otter’ is also frequently used by the poachers, 
and it is a very difficult task for the water bailiffs to catch the 
parties, particularly as the poachers generally hunt in couples 
or parties. A great many of the really honest fishermen would 
be willing to come forward with evidence against the poachers 
but for the fear of being dubbed ‘ informers,’ a name which all 
Irishmen have a horror of having applied to them.” 


Fears are entertained that stag-hunting, for which the Co. 
Roscommon has for many years been so famous, may cease to 
exist, in consequence of Major Balfe having resigned the Master- 
ship, and no one having come forward to take his place.. The 
Roscommon Staghounds are the private property of the Major, 
and if some arrangement is not soon made to take them off his 
hands, he intends to send them over to England for sale. 
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Roscommon horses and horsemen have always held a foremost 
place in the hunting annals of Ireland. It will indeed be a 
misfortune if some effort be not made to retain the fine pack 
which Major Balfe has got together. From the nature of the 
county, it can never be a good fox-hunting district, and the 
couple of packs of harriers, though very good in their way, are 
not satisfying enough for Roscommon sportsmen. 





At the Leopardstown meeting on Friday and Saturday of 
last week, the starting-machine was used in despatching the 
horses in several events. While it cannot be said that it was 
entirely satisfactory, yet the starts effected by it were very fair, 
and with a little practice horses would very soon become 
accustomed to the “new departure.” Some private owners 
have had “ gates” erected on their training grounds, and at the 
Curragh the Irish Turf Club stewards have put up a starting- 
machine for the horses in training at the ‘short grass” to 
practise at, and every morning numbers may be seen practising 
the art of “ getting away.” 





The generous classification for foxhounds hunted with an 
Essex or a Suffolk pack drew a splendid entry at the show held 
at Braintree last week. It was only an experiment, for hunting 
men—and women—who had in years gone by visited the show 
and endeavoured to induce the management to include a section 
for hounds, despaired of ever having their wishes realised. Once 
the right people took up the movement, however, all was plain 
sailing ; and the result, an aggregate entry of overfeighty, was 
exceedingly satisfactory. This had not been achieved without a 
big effort on the part of the sub-committee appointed to work up 
the entry, for huntsmen had in years past fought shy of sending 
hounds from kennels during the dead season. First one, then 
another, however, promised support; and as everything passed 
off so well, and the sight of the hounds afforded so much pleasure 
to so large a crowd, it is safe to assume that a similar feature at 
future shows of the Essex County Agricultural Society may be 
expected. The section was, in fact, the most attractive part of 
the whole show, judging by the large crowd which so patiently 
waited for the awards to be made. 





The game of golf must surely seem darkly mysterious 
to the uninitiated, if there be any that are still uninitiated in that 
royal and ancient pastime. A few’ weeks ago one of the pro- 
fessionals, Willie Park by name, offered to play any man who 
would meet him for £100 a-side. His challenge was accepted 
by another professional, Fernie, and the result was an easy 
win for Park. It would seem, therefore, as if Park were the 
best player in the world; but twice subsequently he has been 
beaten by one Harry Vardon. Why, then, did not Vardon 
accept his challenge, or why did Park fail to beat Vardon? The 
explanation, as all but those who are uninitiated well know, is that 
at golf above all other games the result between players who are 
fairly on an equality is uncertain, and that there are three or 
four, or may be half-a-dozen, at the top of the tree, of whom it is 
a pure chance who will prove the winner on any given day. 


The rumour which most papers alluded to last week as to 
the resignation of the Master of the Quorn has now become a 
certainty. The hunt horses will be sold at Tattersall’s on July 
21st, and the sale will doubtless have something of an historic 
character. Those who have hunted with the Quorn know the 
power, pace, and quality of the hog-maned, bob-tailed horses 
ridden by Lord Lonsdale and the hunt servants. Some of us 
have thought, and it was said that Tom Firr himself shared this 
opinion, that the huntsman’s horses lacked the cleverness and 
handiness which such animals should possess. But Tom Firr has 
always gone well on those Quorn horses, and Lord Lonsdale’s 
own quickness in getting to hounds, in spite of his weight, is wel] 
known. The change of Mastership will be greatly regretted. 
No one has controlled the great crowd so well as, or has been a 
better organiser of a country than, the outgoing Master. ‘The 
farmers have naturally liked a man who was ever mindful of 
their interests, cordial in his manners to them, and liberal in 
his expenditure, and who, nevertheless, had a certain stateliness 
in accord with their idea of his great position. 


Amongst the many letters that are constantly appearing in 
favour of the small-bore guns, we are glad to see that one or two 
writers are at length beginning to ask why the limit of maximum 
size should be tacitly fixed, as it appears to be, for ordinary 
sporting purposes, at the twelve-bore. It is not because we have 
any desire to encumber ourselves with a cannon of larger size 
than a “twelve” that we notice this new departure with favour, 
but merely by way of a protest against the assumption that it is 
not quite sportsmanlike to shoot with anything larger than twelve- 
bores. For that is really what it amounts to. A twelve-bore 
man has no strictures to pass on the man who comes out with 
a sixteen, nor the sixteen-bore man on the twelve; yet if either of 
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them were to meet a fellow-sportsman armed with a ten-bore for 
a covert shoot or partridge drive, we firmly believe that he would 
look askance on him as an unnamed species of butcher. Surely 
it is just a little illogical. Why should a man not shoot with a 
ten-bore if it pleases him? It is the manner of handling the gun 
that should earn the man the name of butcher, not the manner 
of gun. And sometimes the juster reproach to the gunner, 
whatever the bore of his gun, is that he is not quite enough of 
a butcher. 


The yacht-racing season, so far, has not been characterised 
by any very brilliant sport, for, after a somewhat disastrous 
commencement, continual ill luck has dogged the steps of more 
than one competitor. This has been particularly the case with 
Ailsa, for Mr. Jameson’s yawl, after suffering damage on the 
Thames when in a forward position, again had the misfortune 
to carry away some of her topmast rigging on the first day of 
the Royal Harwich Yacht Club Regatta, when leading her most 
formidable rival, Bona, by six minutes. If, however, Ailsa has 
been out of luck; the Duc d’Abruzzi’s cutter can be said to have 
things just the opposite way, for, after winning the Southend to 
Harwich match, she was successful in securing a first prize on 
each of the two days of the Harwich Regatta. On the second 
day of the Harwich festival Mr. P. Inglis’s Astrild lowered the 
colours of Mr. P. Donaldson’s Isolde in the 52ft. match, while 
the Coup de France challenger, Mr. T. H. Lambert’s Gloria, 
could not, even with her time allowance, finish nearer than third. 
On both occasions Mr. W. P. Burton’s Penitent could find no 
rival in the 52ft. matches, for the only available antagonist, 
Mr. F. W. L. Popham’s Morning Star, was not in racing trim 
owing to the damage which she had sustained on the opening 
day of the season not having yet been repaired. 


The Thames in its old age has broken its record in the size 
of trout—its record, that is to say, of trout that have come in 
the angler’s way since records have been kept. Possibly, as 
there were brave men before Agamemnon, there may have been 
trout of 12lb. weight caught in the Thames and left to perish 
(or eaten up) unrecorded. Also, no doubt, there are still as 
good fish in the Thames as have ever come out of it, but for all 
that the fact remains that the monster of 114lb. taken a week or 
so ago in the weir pool at Great Marlow makes all other 
recorded Thames trout kick the beam in the balance. And yet 
even this Great Marlow monster is not without his rival, for we 
are told of one of something between glb. and rolb. taken near 
Reading. We cannot but feel a little pity, mingling with our 
envy, for the captor of the latter fish, He would naturally and 
inevitably talk so big about it, and equally naturally and inevitably 
everyone that he wants to tell about it will say, ‘‘Oh, but did 
you see about that one of 114]b. that some fellow took at Great 
Marlow ?”—which will not interest him at all, after it has been 
repeated too often. It is hard on him that the other man could 
not have deferred his catch for a week. ° 


The River Stour, the Cante: bury Stour, is one of those many 
rivers which are steadily improving, from the trout-fisher’s point of 
view, under the increased care that is being so generally given 
to the breeding, not only of trout, but also of those flies on 
which they most care to feed. Both below and above Canter- 
bury it has been receiving skilled attention, and the efforts on 
the Lower Stour to introduce the grannom seem to have been 
very successful. Above the town, where there is the annual rise 
of May-fly, these insects do not seem to have behaved, for the 
last year or two, after their normal manner. This normal 
manner is to rise in countless multitudes steadily for a week 
or so. Of late it has been more their fashion to appear occa- 
sionally, for a day at a time, ard then off again, to the disap- 
pointment of the fisherman. For all that, the fishing about 
Chilham and Chartham has been better than the average this 
spring, both in the nuniber and the size of the fish taken. 





Town and country get rather mixed sometimes. Not long 
ago a small fox, very fierce and very wild, was discovered in 
the grounds of a school in the City of London. It had got up 
earlier than the boys, and so escaped their delicate attentions, 
being caught and secured bya servant of the school. There was 
some doubt as to the manner of its journey, and its purpose, but 
there was none as to its result. Some fancied that it had heard 
of the coming removal of the school into the country, and 
thought the City would be the safer home; others that it 
wished to show the boys a living specimen of the “ ‘yulpecula ”’ 
whereof they often read; others that it wished to bite some boys 
in return for constant mistranslation ; but the sole result was to 
bestow a spurious and passing popularity on the master whose 
window was the only one to command a view of the scene of its 
captivity. As to the manner of its journey, it was thought to 
have travelled as a stowaway in a cart containing country 
produce. 
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age N beautiful Ingestre was lately illustrated and 
described in these pages, it was not forgotten that the 


Earl of Shrewsbury possesses a still more splendid 
place, and a yet more imposing pile, in Alton Towers, and it was 
anon that, in magnificence, the gardens of Ingestre were 
there surpassed. The illustrations which we publish to-day are 
conspicuous evidence of the fact. The gardens of Alton Towers 
may, indeed, be numbered among the most famous in the British 
Isles. We may yet find something to say of the mansion 
itself, but for the present shall direct attention to the 
gardens we depict, the formation of which was largely due to the 
taste and judgment of Charles, fifteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
was enamoured of the natural beauties of the country, and being 
an ardent lover of the garden, determined to surround his abode 
with such a delightful realm of trees and flowers as should, if it 
might be, have no rival. The presiding characteristics of the 
Earl’s creation, for it was nothing else, were classic grace and 
luxuriant richness. In one part of the gardens there is a circular 
temple in the style of the famed monument of the Choragus 
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Lysicrates—that exquisite example of the Corinthian style long 
known as the ** Lantern of Demosthenes.” It bears the apt 
inscription, ‘*He made the desert smi. ,” in allusion to the 
creative work of the fifteenth Earl at Alton Towers, a bust of 
whom it enshrines. 

We pass through much delightful scenery before entering 
the spacious pleasure-grounds, the site of which, early in the 
century, was a wild woodland, where rabbits gambolled and 
squirrels were many in the trees; but all this was changed through 
the zeal of the noble owner. ‘The scene lent itself to the improve- 
ments effected by his hand, and the gardens are now a maze of 
beautiful winding turf walks. The naturally romantic situation 
has made these paths necessary. The place is practically a 
valley, and from the temple alluded to we command a superb 
view of the exquisite sylvan glade, with its many varied tints, 
disturbed by the soft play of the waters of the fountain. 

The classic spirit which influenced the imagination of the 
founder had its expression in the careful disposition of much 
fine statuary in the gardens. ‘This seems to fall naturally 
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into its place, and does not 

offend by presenting any garish 

spot. or startling effect in the 
sequestered scene. We cannot 

always say this of statuary of 

theatrical character, or even of 

good works injudiciously dis- 

posed in gardens we have 

visited. There is, in fact, 

nothing more difficult than to 

employ well the sculptor’s skill 

in a garden landscape. his 

series of articles may, it is 

hoped, teach some lessons, and 

one should certainly be that 

statuary may mar rather than 

improve a garden. Better far 

than a gleaming or bronze 

figure is a group of fragrant 

azaleas, pouring fourth their 

spicy perfume at the end of 

May, when their glorious 
blooms are perfection. Happily 

at Alton there are winding 

walks through rhododendron 

and azalea groves, where the 

leafy bushes with their multi- 

tudinous flowers are a source of 

unfailing delight. Hardy azaleas 

are deciduous,but more interest- 

ing perhaps than the handsome 
rhododendron, which, from 

its constant presence in our 

gardens, may sometimes tend to 

weary. We believe there are : 
few, if any, gardens in which Copyright 
the grass drive is such a 

jeature as at Alton. Miles of pony drives thread the beautiful 
scen2, and do not offend by presenting harsh lines of gravel, 
but attract by reason of their soft and velvety turf. 

But let us now pursue the beautiful path that runs down 
from the circular temple. On our way we pass the arcaded wall, 
and descend to the ravine, where, in summer months, brilliant 
masses of colour light up the sylvan surroundings. ‘The natural 
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configuration of the ground, which is well illustrated in the 
pictures, has, of course, made terraces a marked feature of the 
place, and it will be seen how sculpture finds its right use at 
points where the slope is broken. The same characteristic of 
the ground opens out many delightful views from ,various 
positions. One feature is the Harper’s or Swiss Cottage, 
which is well seen across the valley as we stand by the great 
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conservatory. Another, in the lower garden, is the terrace of the 
Muses, which is surrounded by beds of rich and barmonious 
flowers. 

But wherever he goes in the gardens of Alton Towers the 
visitor will find something to his mood. If tired of statues and 
masonry he will wander through rhododendron groves, and 
linger in leafy recesses with flowering shrubs for his neighbours. 
Then he may discover a flight of 172 steps, known as Jacob’s 
Ladder, which conducts down the slope, and may wonder at a 
fountain like a Chinese pagoda, of quite imposing height, 
although not so lofty as the designer proposed—1ooft.—nor 
embellished with the hundred dragons from whose mouths 
water, and not fire, should inconsistently be discharged. For 
the sake of English gardening we are thankful that the design 
was never carried to its grotesque completion; and it scarcely 
needs to be said, perhaps, in these days that fantastic 
monstrosities or eccentricities of architecture have never a right 
place in an English garden. 

Alton Towers itself commands, as it should, splendid views 
of its gardens and surroundings. But it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to discover on the heights a spot from which a 
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delicious prospect or: panorama, lovely in its tints of varied 
foliage, is not spread out below and around. There are, as is 
usual, special points to be visited. Thus we may go to the 
Gothic Temple upon its sandstone rock, or climb the flag tower, 
which looks over mile after mile of romantic scenery. The 
structure is six storeys high, and is a point of vantage to survey 
the mansion, the church, and, when the atmosphere is clear, 
beyond the vast prospect, the Wrekin itself, familiar object to 
all who know the Severn Valley. 

In few gardens can tree-life be more vigorous. Rhodo- 
dendrons are everywhere,.and we tread even upon little seedlings 
which endeavour to usurp the pathway, so strong and forceful is 
the growth of this leafy shrub. Many of the finer kinds have 
been planted, and hence largely the extreme beauty of the early 
summer at Alton, when the valley-sides are clouds of varied 
colour. Hence, too, the green charm of the winter, when other 
shrubs have cast their leaves. The beech, the sweet chestnut, 
and the acacia are in rude health in this chosen spot, and there are 
firs to give relief, by their sombre hue, to the deciduous trees and 
statuary. But now, for the present, our survey must cease, though 
the delights of Alton Towers are far from being exhausted. 
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thunder-laden sky, the fleecy white of a morning in 
spring; after ‘‘ The Conquerors,” ‘‘ The Ambassador.” 
Gentle tenderness has replaced lurid passion at the St. James’s; 
honest worship, libidinous longing; an idyll of love, a debauch. 
Instead of bald, empty language showing its ugly meaning on 
the surface, there is brilliant, suggestive dialogue, full of heart 
and hidden intention, philosophy and sympathy. We have 
epigram, wonderful epigram, in plenty, the play is studded with 
it; but it has a quality that is rare in epigram, the quality of 
heart ; there is much that is spiteful in it, but there is also much 
that is full of the goodness of things. The women of the world 
are drawn with a brush which allows nothing to escape it; but 
the same brush shows us also much that is beautiful, much of 
the sweetness and light which rub elbows with the mean and 
the paltry. 
** John Oliver Hobbes,” the pseudonym of one of the most 
brilliant novelists of the day, Mrs. Craigie, has given us a 
thapsody tempered by the keenest analysis of human character ; 


— the storm, the sunshine; after the angry red of a 


a love poem tinctured by modern imperturbability, dominated 
by modern restraint. Yet the authoress has been bold. It is her 
middle-aged hero, her distinguished Ambassador, her worldliest 
of men of the world, who personifies the nineteenth-century Cupid, 
who bubbles over with love, babbles of it like any Silvius, glories 
in it, boasts of it. Love, when it comes to Lord St. Orbyn, fills 
him completely, brooks no denial, frets at delay. It is the rock- 
bottom of all things; not to be in love is then with him a 
ridicuious pose, a pedantic affectation. Life itself is love and 
nothing else. He moralises over it with the daintiest fancy, the 
profoundest philosophy ; he looks at it normally, straight, edge- 
wise, upside down, as a being: possessed. by fairies, as a cynical 
observer. But, from whatever pvint of view he takes it, he sees in 
it nothing but the be-all and the end-all of the world’s existence. 

With such a character for a central figure, and, revolving 
around him, people of temperaments as wide apart as the Poles— 
gentle, suffering women ; ambitious women, who would rule the 
world; jealous, selfish women, with no thought that is not of 
themselves ; men-prigs, and the rest—all, all in love with their 
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hearts and souls, you can imagine the effect that is gained, ir. 
which every nuance, every shade of feeling finds adequate and 
appropriate expression at the hands of the authoress, every fine- 
cut thought its graphic phrase; and, added to all, the allurements 
of perfect acting and pictorial embellishment. One moves in an 
atmosphere of hearty, healthy love, listening to conversation 
crystallised into an essence of wit. The emotions and the intel- 
lect both are braced up to fully enter into the delicate, sug- 
gestive more than apparent, illusive and fascinating conceptions 
of John Oliver Hobbes. One is on the alert the whole time, 
that she shall not get the better of us; that nothing she feels 
and says shall lose the full significance we instinctively feel it 
has for her. It is a curious experience. 

_ It would be entirely out of place to attempt to tell the story 
of such a work as this—unfair to the author, unfair to the 
reader, for it would do an injustice to both; this must always 
be the case when strength lies not in what is done but the 
manner of its doing. As a matter of fact, the plot is of the 
slightest ; the beauty of the whole thing lies in the clothing of 
delightful sentiment in deligh ful language. The happiest way 
to convey an impression o 
the piece would be te give 
nothing but lengthy « «tracts 
from the speeches, but as this 
is impossible, one can only 
dwell generally on the charm 
of the writing. There is an 
incident of the forging of the 
endorsement of a cheque, and 
this leads to much excellent 
study in characterisation; we 
like the lad, with his honest 
contrition and his self-abase- 
ment; we admire the skilful 
way in which the Ambassador 
gets him out of the effects of 
his folly. There is beautiful 
character drawing, infinite ten- 
derness, and wonderful insight 
in Mrs. Craigie’s Lady Beau- 
vedere, the mother who loves 
her son so devotedly, and who 
finds in that love a recompense 
for the shattering of the only 
other thing in life—the hardly 
defined, yet none the less 
actual, love she bears for the 
Ambassador There is truth 
and sincerity in the picture 
John Oliver Hobbes paints for 
us of the selfish, worldly girl 
who yet loves so ardently, 
whose pride is as nothing 
where her affections are con- 
cerned. There is admirable 
humour in the ridiculous young 
diplomatist, whose egotism is 
none the less convincing be- 
cause it is so absurd to others; 
that is a way egotism has. In 
all these, and in much else, 
there is evidence of obs rva- 
tion, unerring knowledge of 
human nature in “ The Am- 
bassador.”” Humour, wit, senti- 
ment, pathos go hand in hind 
none the less successfully be- 
cause nothing is obvious, every- 
thing suggested. : 

_ Such a work requires exquisite treatment, or it would seem 
like a miniature painted by an artist with the brush of a house 
decorator. That treatment it receives from the company at 
the St. James's. Refinement, elegance, the cultured air which no 
warmth or depth of feeling can disturb, these are shown to us 
with unfailing fidelity. Mr. Alexander, the Ambassador, is 
always the suave man of the world, even in his most ecstatic 
moments; but his tenderness, his sly humour, are perfectly 
indicated. Miss Fay Davis, the unconventional girl in the 
midst of this conventional world, brings us freshness and 
charm, over which there is always the well-bred air. Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh, the Lady Beauvedere, gives us one of the 
most appealing figures of the play, a pathetic and beautiful 
character, great lady that she is. Mr. Esmond, Mr. Fred 
Terry, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mis; Hilda Rivers are absolutely 
impeccable ; each and all are the men and women they are 
meant to be; one cannot find a flaw. The glamour of the 
lovely scenes, and, to feminine eyes, the attractions of the 
“dreams” of dresses, make a representation which lingers long 
in the memory. B. L k 
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is reviewed in the previous column, is by many good judges regarded as 

an actress who before very long will take her place as one of the very 
foremost serious artists of our time. Certainly there is much to justify such a 
belief. To the clever farces produced by her husband, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 
daring his management of the Royalty Theatre, Miss Vanbrugh lent a tragic 
intensity which was not only fine farcical acting, but augured a mission in work 
of a mach more ambitious grade. Unless the portents are deceitful, we have in 
her a tragic actress of intense power. 
The foretaste of this gained in the mock 
heroics of ‘* The Chili Widow” was 
followed by her powerful portrayal of 
* Jacinta,” the headsman’s daughter, 
and came within measurable dis:ance 
of fulfilment recently in ‘‘ Teresa,” 
Mr. George Bancroft’s play. We are 
all watching Miss Vanbrugh’s career 
with lively expectation. 

Mr. Tree is pushing forward 
‘© Ragged Robin.” He has made a 
good choice for the hot weather. 
According to the industrious para- 
graphist, a few hours spent in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre will be a pleasant 
alternative to the river and the ham- 
mock, for one hears of but little else 
than scenes of waving corn so real 
that we shall be anxiously dreading 
the attendant fever; lilac bushes and 
apple blossoms so alluring and natural 
that sun-bonnets and white blouses 
ought to replace the customary /vde 
de theatre. Interspersed among these 
descriptions of fascinating stage acces- 
sories, one now and again finds a stray 
note about the play and the players. 
; Seriously, the theatre which in the 
~ dog days brings the scent of the 
country across the footlights is doing 
a wise thing. If we must go to the 
play in the summer, let the play bring 
us as near to the woods and the fields 
as is possible in the West Central 
district of London. 

Miss Annie Russell must not be 
allowed to leave us with only the 
remembrance of a performance in an 
insignificant one-act play and a solitary 
afternoon matinée. She is one of the 
freshest and most natural artists that 
even America—that wonderful land of 
freshness and nature in art—has sent 
us, and her playing in the /ever-de- 
rideau, ‘* Dangerfiell, 95,” at the 
Garrick, and in ‘* Sue” at a special 
afternoon performance at the same 
theatre, only. render us more anxious 
than ever to see her in the proper 
surroundings of a good play in a 
regular programme. Miss Russell, 
who is really British; though all her 
career is American, seems to have 
command of the whole range of the 
emotions, except the deepest of all, 
those of tragedy ; she commands pathos and humour at their best. By the 
simplest but most potent means she draws our tears and smiles, and we want 
badly to see her in a work which will give hér worthy opportunity of displaying 
her gifts to the full. 

London is now well supplied with musical plays, and the tendency is 
upward. That it is upward there is no doubt, and for that we sould be 
very, very thankful; even though the achievement does not always reach the 
height we should like, it is much to know that the tendency is there. In the 
process of evolution from the trumpery to the worthy there must be mistakes. 
We must hurry slowly. Look where we will, we see the process going on. 
There may be a reaction, there probably will be ; but, for the time being, 
London has reason to be proud of itself. 

Even if ‘* The Beauty St.ne” at the Savoy is not all we would wish it, the 
earnest inten‘ion, the evident desire, is for art at its highest. At Daly’s—to 
which fuller reference will be made in due course—the charming flippancy of 
“An Artist’s Model,” improving with the dainty grace of ‘The Geisha,” 
reaches a degree of impressiveness, splendour, and dignity, tempered by the 
inevitable incongruities, in ‘* A Greek Slave,” ambitious and elevated in tone. 
Even at the Gaiety there has been a great advance ; romance and poetry for the 
nonce, in ‘*A Runaway Girl,” have ousted the merely frivolous and bizarre. The 
great strides that have been made in London are exemplified by our American 
visitor, ‘‘ The Belle of New York,” which, sprightly, lively, and captivating as it 
is in its own merry way, is yet merely a bright and clever survival of the musical 
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entertainmen's which satisfied London in the past. If 
‘«Excelsior” is to remaity the motto of our theatrical 
managers the public must show that they are worthy of 
the effort towards improvement. Back we shall go at 
once if it is discovered that the profits fall off. That is 
only natural. ‘*The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 
give,” and always will. If ‘*A Greek Slave” and ‘A 
Runaway Girl” prove less profitabie than ‘*The Geisha” 
and ‘*The Circus Girl,” back we shall go to ‘*The Geisha” 
and ‘* The Circus Girl.” 


The Four-in-Hand 


Club Meet. 


N all the history of the Four-in-Hand Club 
there has been no meet more brilliant, in 
point of excellence of horseflesh and per- 

fection of turn-out, than that which took place 
in Hyde Park on Thursday of last week. That 
nothing might be lacking in the pleasure of the 
spectators, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were present in a carriage facing the coaches. 
Twenty-eight coaches were there with admir- 
able teams, amongst which we noticed the 
dark browns or blacks of the Blues, Lord 
Ancaster, Lord Iveagh, Sir Savile Crossley, 
Colonel Brocklehurst, Mr. W.H. Grenfell, and 
the Grenadier Guards, the blue roans of Lord 
Winchester, the red roan and skewbald combi- 
nation of Captain and Lady Margaret Spencer, 
the bays of Lord Londonderry, Lord Henry 
Vane Tempest, Sir John Thursby, Sir John 
Poynder, the Scots Guards, and the Cold- 
stream Guards, and the chestnuts of Lord 
William Beresford, Sir H. P. Ewart. and 
Colonel Alfred Somerset. All filed past the 
Prince and Princess of Wales with due 
solemnity and made the circuit of the Park, 
but few completed the whole programme by 
going down to Hurlingham, something like a 
score contenting themselves with a second Spin 
round the Park. 

The first mention of coach-driving as a 
recreation, from ,which the spectators also 
derived some amusement, is that recorded by 
Evelyn in his diary, under date May 2oth, 
1658 :—‘* I went to see a coach race in Hyde 
Park, and collationed in Spring Gardens.” 
3ut as no details are forthcoming, the com- 
position of the teams on that occasion must 
be left to the imagination. The escapade of 
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the Lord Protector a year or so before, who had made what 
culminated in an undignified attempt at handling a coach- 
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and-six—for it soon took him oif-the box and landed him in 
the gutter--may be taken as proof of the science having been 
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already recognised as_ such, 
Of course this mishap was 
the source of unbounded 
merriment on the part of his 
opponents, who wrote numer- 
ous lampooning verses round it. 

Contrary to what one 
might have expected, however, 
tour-in-hand dciving by private 
individuals, as we understand 
it, did not come into vogue 
until the commencement of 
the present century. One of 
the first of the so-called ama- 
teur whips was Mr. Charles 
inch, a brother of the fourth 
Ivarl of Aylesford, who started 
i coach about the year 1775, 
but who, when occupying the 
box-seat, was careful to dis- 
guise himself in a livery great- 
coat. Soon after his début, how- 
ever, the celebrated ‘* Tommy ”’ 
Onslow and Sir John Lade 
brived public opinion and 
mo inted the box in their own 


.chiracter., Thanks to the enor- 


mo s improvements carried out 
by Macadam and Telford in 
the repair of the trunk high- 
ways of the kingdom, coaching 
as a pastime began to attract 
the serious attention of wealthy 
country gentlemen, and accord- 
ingly the year 1806 saw the 
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foundation of the first driving club, the famous 
Bensington Association, which consisted of aie (Ay? ju 
twenty-five members, elected by ballot, who paid ab , 

no annual subscription, though an entrance fee 
of £10 was exacted. Members had to drive 
twice a year to the White Hart, Bensingtcn, in 
Oxfordshire, a journey of fifty-six miles, and 
twice to the Black Dog, Bedfont, near Houns- 
low, fourteen miles from town. From the 
nomenclature of these two objectives, the club 
was nicknamed the *“ Black and White”; and 
later, when the Bensington pilgrimage had 
been discontinued, was always familiarly 
referred to as the “B. D. C.” The mein- 
bers, however, wisely selected the nearest of 
the two goals as their headquarters, and the 
club cellar was located at Bedfont. So great 
was the success attending this venture, that 
the year 1808 saw the establishment of an 
imitator in the Four-Horse Club, founded by 
Mr. Charles Buxton. The members of the 
second association used to meet at Mr. Buxton’s 
house in Cavendish Square, and then drive 
down to Salt Hill, near Windsor, to dinner. 
The gastronomic portion of the programme 
appears to have been an important feature. 
There were two inns at Salt Hill; each com- 
peting for their custom. For a long time 
the members dined at each alternately, striving 
to make their final selection; but the enterprise = Copyright 

and solicitous care exhibited by both manage- 

ments for their undecided guests were so great that no comparison 
was possible. At last one host struck upon a happy and novel 
idea; when the repast was halfway through, the waiters entered 
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AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 


with cool chairs; and that delicate attention gained him the day. 
The Four-Horse Club only lasted until 1820, but during its com- 
paratively short life achieved a great reputation for the extrava- 
gant costume affected by its members, as also for the 
gaudiness and mixed character of their equipages. These 
enthusiastic coachmen are even said to have had their 
teeth filed in order that they might whistle in the most 
approved manner. In or about the year 1822 the 
Bensington Club dropped the long drive to Bensington, 
and during the following ten years the craze for private 
coaching seems to have steadily dwindled in popularity. 
Writing in 1832, a Quarterly Reviewer states: ‘The 
‘B. D. C.’ is the only survivor of thosenumerous driving 
associations whose processions used, some twenty years 
.ago, to be among the most imposing as well as peculiar 
spectacles in and about the meiropolis.”’ 

In 1838 another short-lived coaching club was 
founded by Lord Chesterfield. This was the ‘ Rich- 
mond,” so-called from the fact that its vaison d’étre was 
to drive down to Richmond and dine; it only lasted six 
or seven years. The Bensington, though undergoing 
many vicissitudes, lingered on until 1853, when it 
experienced a very bad season, while the general exodus 
to the Crimea in the following one administered the 
death-blow. 

Coincident with the peace festivities of the summer 


“COUNTRY LIFE.“ — of 1856 came the foundation of the present Four-in- 


Hand Club, the prime movers being the Marquess of 
Sucherland, the Duke of Beaufort, Mr. W. Morritt, of Rokeby 
Park, and Mr. J. L. Baldwin, of Zingari fame. The 
original idea was to limit the club to thirty members, 
to demand no entrance fee or subscription, and to hold 
the meets in Hyde Park at the hour of 4.45 p.m. The 
foregoing arrangements all answered for many years; but 
in 1874, when the membership was increased to fitty-four, it was 
found necessary to impose an annual subscription of one guinea 
to meet the police expenses. In the following year the latter 
was doubled, and the hour of the meets altered to 12.30 p.m., 
as the afternoon rendezvous was found to not only congest the 
vehicular traffic within the park itself, but to cause a chronic 
block in the adjoining thoroughfares outside. 

In 1883 a revised set of rules was drawn up, definitely 
limiting the membership to fifty—including the coaches of the 
three regiments of Household Cavalry—and raising the annual 
subscription to three guineas. As, however, the limited member- 
ship of the club, and the exclusive character which it always 
aspired to, had been the source of considerable heart-burning, a 
contemporary—not a rival—in the Coaching Club was established 
in 1870, though the first meet of the junior association did not 
take place until 1871. The Coaching Club is limited to 100 
members, and’ imposes an entrance fee of ten guineas and 
a subscription of two. In addition, each regiment in the Service 
possessing a coach is entitled, on payment of both, to name an 
annual representative, who enjoys all the privileges of the club. 
Hard-and-fast rules were originally drawn up by both associa- 
tions as to meeting days, but of late years they have been subject 
to such variations that nothing really definite in this respect can 
now be said to exist. The uniform of the Four-in-Hand 
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Club is brown coat and vest, 
with gilt buttons; that of the 
Coaching Clu.. dark blue coat, 
buff vest, and gilt buttons, with 
“C. C.” engraved upon them. 
An important rule with both is 
that on meeting days no coach 
may race with or pass another, 
even though the latter be 
standing still, without special 
permission. 

Such is the brief history of 
our coaching clubs, famous 
throughout the world. The 
meets of each are justly re- 
garded as among the sights of 
the London season, and if it be 
true that the teams themselves 
no longer impress the foreigner 
as they once did, it is beyond 
dispute that nothing as yet can 
beat the silent roll and easy 
motion of the London-built 


coach. Copyright POLO: 


POLO NOTES. 


EFORE beginning my usual notes on last week’s polo, I must say one 
B word in praise of the tower reserved for members of the Press in the 
new pavilion at Ranelagh, from which such an excellent view of the play 

is to be obtained. This was especially appreciated last Saturday week, when 
the Blues played a most interesting match against the Inniskillings, for the final tie 
of the Subalterns’ Cup. I have always looked upon the first-named as the almost 
certain winners of this year’s Inter-Regimental Tournament, and after this 
match, in which they fairly galloped away from their opponents, this result lo ks 
more nearly a certainty than ever. The Inniskillings played a good game 
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throughout, as they always do, but on their slower ponies it was often difficult 
for them to keep their places and ride off their opponents, and it was very 
ezeditable to them that under the circumstances they did not get demoralised and 
go to pieces. The Hunt Cup Tournament, started by the Messrs. Miller last 
season, has proved a great success, and the final match, played on Saturday last, 
was a most prolonged and exciting struggle between the Warwickshire and 
Pytchley teams. ‘To begin at the beginning, the North Warwickshire beat 
Cheshire by 4 goals to 1, and then a strong Pytchley team did the same to Mr. 
Garth’s. There was a good game between Mr. Fernie’s and Las Rosas Vale 
(Argentine), in which the first-named were victorious by 3 goals to 2, and the 
QO. U. Drag beat Essex after a good fight by 7 goals to 6, whilst the Cottesmore, 
represented by the Royal Horse Guards team, naturally 
beat the Quorn by 7 goals to 3. 

On Saturday last the Warwickshire and Pytchley teams 
met to fight out the final tie, and a very close and exciting 
match was the result, the Warwickshire being represented 
by Messrs. Hargreaves, Mackey, Freake, and W. 
Dryborough, and the Pytchley by Mr. Bentley, Captain 
Renton, and Messrs. Buckmaster and Drage. Warwick- 
shire were the quickest to begin, and as the result of some 
fine combined play, in which their No. 1 was conspicuous, 
the first point went up on their side of the number board. 
Buckmaster, however, is a bad man to stop, and he soon 
afterwards scored for his side, and put matters level. 
Dryborough was all this time playing in great form, and it 
was not long before he got a good run, and Hargreaves 
again riding off the Pytchley back in fine style, Warwickshire 
scored their second goal. Bentley next scored for the 
Pytchley, and after that the play was very even until the 
end of the sixth period, when the score was still 2 all. For 
two additional periods was the fight continued without 
either side gaining ‘any apparent advantage, until at last a 
grand combined effort on the part of the Warwickshires, 
in which Dryborough was especially conspicuous, worked 
the ball gradually down to the Pytchley end, where, after 
a short scrimmage in front of goal, it was eventually 
forced through, and the Warwickshire Hunt were declared 
winners of the cup, after a most interesting and well-fought 
game 

No sooner was this match decided than Mr. Hobson, 
Captains Clifton Brown and Egerton Green, and Mr. 
Wormald rode on to the ground to represent the 12th 
Lancers against Lord Shrewsbury, Mr. Jones, Captain 
Milner, and Sir H. de Trafford, playing for the home club. 
This was not a particularly good game, and the Lancers 
will have to improve a good deal if they are to have any 
chance in the Regimental Tournament. They managed, 
nevertheless, to make a draw of it, both sides scoring 4 
goals, and no doubt they will be better together before the 
tournament begins. 

At Hurlingham, on the same afternoon (Saturday 
last), a club team, consisting of Mr. Jameson, Lord 
Harrington, Major MacLaren, and Mr. John Watson 
(back), turned out to oppose the 1oth Hussars, represented 
by Captains Brand and Curzon, Mr. Dawnay, and Lord 
W. Cavendish Bentinck. Being at Ranelagh myself, I 
could not be at Hurlingham as well to see this match, but 
I am told by a friend who was there that the ‘‘ roth” played 
in much better form than any they have previously shown 
this season. At any rate, they had their opponents—a 
very strong team, too—beaten from the start, and won 
easily by 6 goals to 0, The prophecy which I ventured 
to make a fortnight ago, that the roth Hussars’ team 
would probably’ improve vastly in a short time, and be 
more dangerous than the majority of people seemed to 
think in the Soldiers’ Tournament, seems now to he in 
rapid course of fulfilment, though at the same time I cannot 
see how any other regiment is to beat my original favourites, 
the Blues, even at Hurlingham, where fast ponies do not 
tell quite so much as they do at Ranelagh. The Inniskillings 
are sure to take a lot of beating, of course, and I have a 
fancy that the 15th Hussars will get very near the semi- 
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RIGHTON, Linzfield, and Lewes being all within easy reach of each 
B other, it is a capital plan to fit the spring meetings of the three into the 
week immediately preceding Ascot. Nothing very remarkable took 
place on the first day at Brighton, and the principal features of the second day were 
the successes of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s two sires, Brag and Bumptious. 
The first of these was credited with the Shoreham Plate and the Patcham [I’late 
by the aid of Erimurus and Rodomont respectively, whilst his son Bumptious 
is sire of the handsome chestnut filly out of Miss Lima who took the Southwick 
late. I had the opportunity of looking over both these horses during a visit to 
the Southcourt Stud Farm not long ago, and certainly no one could possibly be 
surprised at anything that either of thers might do. They are both grand specimens 
of the best type of British thorough-bred, powerful, big-boned horses ; Bumptious 
looks quite like a 16st. hunter, with beautiful quality as well, and they are both 
full of the best running blood in the Stud Book. 

On Wednesday, at Lingfield, we saw the principal race of the afternoon, 
the Spring Two Year Old Plate, won by a beautifully-bred colt in Harrow, who 
is by Orme out of Lady Primrose. I have always expected Orme to make a 
great sire since I saw his first crop of foals, both because he is so beautifully 
bred, and was such a game, staying, honest horse himself when in training, and 
also because he gets such uniformly good-looking stock. Harrow’s dam, Lady 
Primrose, is by Rosebery out of the Empress Maud, by Beauclerc, so that he is 
inbred to Vedette through Galopin and Speculum, and gets a stout strain of 
Weatherbit to combine with that of Birdcatcher through his outside quarterings. 
This colt went to Epsom with a repu ation, where, however, he failed to beat 
Fascination in the Stanley Stakes. He has probably come on since then, as on 
Wednesday last he jumped off when the flag fell, and never being caught, won an 
exciting race by a head from the previous winner, Victoria May. Inbreeding to 
Galopin would no doubt result in the production of good horses, but there is no 
reason why inbreeding to Vedette should not be a distinct success, and Harrow 
is evidently a very speedy youngster. In addition to his two crosses of Vedette 
he also gets another strain of that horse’s sire, Voltigeur, through Beauclerc’s 
dam, Bonny Bell, who was by the Aske horse out of Queen Mary, whilst he is 
full of Birdcatcher, and through his grandsire, Ormonde, goes back to the 
celebrated Agnes family. On Thursday the useful Manxman, by The Deemster, 
took the Grange Handicap of five furlongs ; and the chief event of the day, the 
Prince of Wales’ Cup, a mile handicap, went to the favourite, Merle. Gay 
Lumley, by Saraband out of Lady Lumley, who was next in demand, finished 
second, and the good-looking Yankee, Bridegroom II., wasthird. ‘*Mr. Jersey’s” 
bridegroom, who was backed at 7 to 2, could get no nearer than fourth, and his 
running would hardly have pleased the Ascot backers of Brayhead and Gazetteer. 
Merle, who is by St. Serf out of Thistlefield, by Springfield, her dam Thistle, 
by Scottish Chief, is inbred to Stockwell (Birdcatcher), through Woodbine and 
St. Albin’s, and gets two strains of Blacklock through Galopin. 

I know o! no pre'tier race-course anywhere than that on the b.eezy Sussex 
downs which overlook the quaint old town of Lewes, though I cannot truthfully 
say that they are a pleasant place for sport of any kind in wet weather, and it 
was, no doubt, the fear of this which kept so many people away on the first day 
of the Lewes Sprins Meeting. The principal race of the afternoon was the 
Abergavenny Stakes for two year olds, which was won by a bay filly named 
Rouge, by Bonnet Rouge out of Litthe Twin, and who had run third to Wolf’s 
Hope and Adonais at Bath. London, who had run unluckily at Brighton earlier 
in the week and was giving the winner Iolb., finished second, beaten by a head 
only, and they were probably a very moderate lot. ‘* Mr. Jersey’s ” Waler, 
Maluma, has been a very disappointing mare since her arrival in this country, 
but she was backed as if she were a good thing for the Lewes Spring Handicap 
of one mile, and she won in a canter. At the same time she beat nothing of any 
account, and I cannot help thinking that she could do better than this over 
longer distances. At Ascot to-morrow (Friday) the Wokingham Stakes is sure 
to be a good betting race, as usual, and it may not he easy to find the winner, 
Foston will probably start favourite, and might win, whilst Jeddah can hardly 
miss the Hardwicke Stakes, and Labrador might win the Alexandra Plate. At 
Alexandra Park, on Saturday, Ugly will win the County Handicap, and Eileen 
Aigas the Great Auction Hand cap. 


THE COBHAM STUD SALE. 


N Wednesday last I was glad to have the opportunity of running down to 

( ) Colsham to have a look at such of the yearlings as had up to then arrived. 

Yorkshire not only Lreeds good horses, but turns out good men as well, and 

Shiply, the Cobham stud-groom, is atypical Yorkshireman. Under his guidance 

I was first shown the mares and foals in the park, all of which looked exceedingly 

well, and among which there are some good-looking highly-bred youngsters, 
doubtless destined to distinguish themselves some day, 

We were then taken to see the yearlings which were being led round in the 
sale paddock, In front of all walked a well-made, lengthy, bright chestnut colt, 
by Adieu out of Fair Phyllis, by Philammon. — This colt is poor ii © ndition, so 
that he will not make his value, but he is a racing-like your.gster that walks like 
a race-horse, and he certainly ought to gallop. | He was bred at the Tu'lamore 
Stud in Ireland. — Next came two brown colts by Wild Monk (by Galopin), the 
one out of Raking, by The Rake, and the other from Lady Burghley, by Onslow. 
Phese two had only arrived the night before, so that they were not looking their 
best, and the lad in charge of them did not know which was which ; but the first 
of the two, as they walked round the paddock—I do not know which it was—is 
a really fine, well-grown colt, with tremendous power all round, and quite likely 
to make a very good horse. A bay colt by the well-bred Yard Arm out of Pleiad, 
by Shotesham, son of Hermit, may please some judges, as may a useful-l oking 
chestnut filly by the late Mz. George Masterman’s favourite sire St. Symphorien 
out of Miss Prim, by Sterling ; whilst those who like neat blood-like yearlings 
will probably be taken with the bay colt (own brother to Bewitchment’s dam) by 
Macheath (by Macaroni) out of Lady Chatelaine, by Silvio, her dam Lady 
Golightly, by King Tom. Rare breeding this, and a very smart young gentleman, 
of the quick, active, racing-like type this is. When have we ever seen two 
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better horses than Ormonde and Prince Charlie, roarers though they were? 
What ought the combination of these two to produce? Something that can 
gallop, surely, At any rate we shall see when the colt by Sorcerer (son of 
Ormonde) out of Secrecy (by Prince Charlie) is old enough. This is a 
bay colt, taking a good deal after Rosicrucian, a very true-shaped, well- 
balanced sort, with great liberty, a rare mover, and sure to make a race-horse. 
He is of course directly inbred to Stockwell through Bend Or and Blair Athol, 
and this breeding always tells. I am not fond of inbreeding to Hermit as a 
rule, but the chestnut filly by Dobbins (son of Mr. Pickwick, by Hermit) out of 
Libonia (by Marden, son of Hermit) is such a good sort, that I must make an 
exception in her favour, <A nice sensible, thick, strong filly she is, with good 
bone, and a rare mover. Her sire won over £20,000 in America, and is the 
sire of that good colt Knickerbocker, the first of his produce to carry silk. 

Last of the string cdme Mr. Trench’s little lot of three just arrived from 
Ireland. Among these was a brown colt by Buckingham out of Miss Nina, a 
useful bony-looking sort ; a clever-looking bay filly by the same sire out of 
Eileen O’Meara, a lengthy, wiry, active yearling, rather small, but with a rare 
back and loins, all use, and sure to gallop; and then my favourite of the whole 
lot, a strong, lengthy, blood-like, big-limbed brown colt, by Arklow (brother to 
Ormonde) out of Creosote, by Castlereagh, her dam Criosphinx, by Rosicrucian, 
This is a really nice colt, and sure to race. , 

In addition to these yearlings and o hers which had not arrived, there are 
a number of mares, and the stallion Grammont, by St. Simon out of Margarita, 
by The Duke, to be offered, so that buyers of all sorts of bloodstock will have 
an opportunity of getting what they want, and I hope to see « goodly number of 
them arrayed round the sale-ring when Mr. Tattersall takes his place in the 
rostrum, 
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THE BEENHAM YEARLINGS. 

M R. WARING, of Beenham House, annually turns out a number of very 

good yearlings, who win a very fair proportion of races; to which 

fact no one ever seems to pay any attention, and so it happens that 
they are for the most part disposed of for prices far below their real value. 
At any rate, his this year’s yearlings, which have been sold at Ascot this 
week, are a really good, well-grown, big-boned lot, full of the best blood, 
and in my opinion quite the best this stud has ever turned out. The 
first I saw was a bay filly, by Sorcerer out of Ambuscade (dam of many 
winners), by Camerino out of Crossfire, by Vedette. This is a nicely topped 
filly, and all like galloping. That once good race-horse Buccaneer, who has 
grown into a beautiful sire, gets very good-looking stock, and stamps them all 
with his own width and length of quarter ; and his chestnut filly out of BobLery, 
by Chittabob, is a big, lengthy, reaching sort, rather light of bone, but with great 
scope, and a rare goer in the paddock. A backward May foal, by Kilwarlin out 
of Canto, by Florentine, is a shapely blood-like brown that will probably improve 
out of all recognition with time, and is full of good points. The lengthy, clever- 
looking bay by Buccaneer out of Comette (dam of Gemma Donati), by Robert the 
Devil, is a race-horse all over. 

Crooked Answer, by Chittabob out of Cross Question, by Rosicrucian, has 
a big upstanding chestnut filly of Buccaneer’s, with great lengthy shoulders, 
and her sire’s quarters ; and Devil a Bit, by Robert the Devil out of a Macaroni 
mare, has a very speedy-looking bay colt by the Australian Carnage. <A big, 
slashing colt is the chestnut by Buccaneer out of Diablesse (dam of winners), 
by Robert the Devil out of Ursula (dam of winners). If this colt grows the right 
way he may make a great race-horse. A well-grown, big-quartered, deep-todied 
young lady is the bay filly by Pepper and Salt out of Dongola, by Doncaster, from 
Douranee (dam of Quetta), by Rosicrucian. The Australian champion Carbine 
has a fair-sized, strong-backed, chestnut daughter out of Donna Fortuna, by 
Donovan out of Wheel of Fortune, a late foal, but who is coming on fast. — She 
is a beautifully balanced filly, as well asa sensible, sober sort, and she walks 
with ‘that unmistakable swagger which so often characterises great race-horses. 

Chittabob not only sires big powerful stock of his own type, but they win a 
lot of races too, The Tartar is always reminding us of this, and quite recently 
he had a good winner in Carlin at. Hurst Park. His buy colt out of Eastern 
Rose, by Kosicrucian from a Newminster mare, is a powerful, reaching, weight- 
carrying sort, with grand shoulders, long galloping quarters, a powerful back, and 
the best of limbs. This is a colt of character. Another Buccaneer is the bay 
colt out of Elf Song, by Chittabob, a big, fine, short-backed youngster, with 
substance and power ; and then I was shown Fair Slave’s (by St. Serf out of 
Welfare, sister to Farewell) first foal, a well-grown bay filly by Chittabob, who 
looks like galloping. 

The most nouceable feature of the beautiful blood-like Florentine’s stock 
this year is their bone, which they no doubt inherit from him, and his chestnut 
daughter of Flora McI vor (dam of Dare Devil) is not only noti:eable for this, but is 
a first-class filly all over, and with wonderful limbs. An enormously powerful, 
compact, and big-boned colt is the chestnut by Florentine out of Florence St. 
John. Yet another Florentine colt is the chestnut out of Fraud, by Cymbal, 
very like his sire, a clean, clever, blood-like sort, all action, and quite a good 
colt; whilst another by the same sire is the bay, or brown, out of Glance (dam of 
Wheatfields), by Beauclerc, a long, low sort, with plenty of bone and substance. 

There were two good colts of Chittabob’s, out of Glancing and Golden Web 
respectively, the first a lengthy bay, with substance, good limbs, and action ; the 
second a true-shaped chestnut, rather a washy colour, but a nice colt all over, 
sure to gallop, and full of hard blood. The same sire has a charming chestnut 
filly out of Hestia, by Hampton, that gallops like a race-horse ; and a very smart 
filly is Hiding Place’s first foal by Florentine. Robert the Devil’s daughter, 
Hot Roll (dam of Buckbread), is backward, and wants time, but is a good 
little sort, and can move; and then I saw an own brother to Harrogate, 
by Florentine out of Irene, by Solon, a hard, useful sort, with bone and 
substance, sure to make a good price. There was a good wearing-looking 
bay daughter of Chittabob and Juliet, by Mask out of Musketry, by Musket ; 
and a niceish | ay filly by Grammont out of Lady Lennard (dam of Alicia), by 
Scottish Chief from Annette. And then we came to two that I especially liked. 
The first of these is a very fine chestnut colt by Chittabob out of Lavretta, by 
Petrarch, and therefore own brother to the Hurst Park winner Carlin, and the 
image of his sire; whilst the second is a chestnut colt by Florentine out of 
Maid of Fife, by Cymbal, and a grand colt, with bone, substance, and 
quality, on the shortest of legs, great heart room, and his only fault a tail put 
on rather too low for beauty. 

North Star’s (by Adventurer, and dam of winners) bay colt by Chittabob is 
quite an old-fashioned sort that will make a grand two year old; and Buccaneer’s 
bay filly out of Palmetto (dam of Palmy), by Sweet Bread, although quite of a 
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different type, is a sharp, quick, well-balanced sort that ought to go fast and stay. 
‘* Big, powerful colt, with bone, great arms and thighs, and more like a 
three yeir old. Reach and_ power, fine mover, might make anything.” This is 
the note I made against the chestnut colt by Florentine out of Pinnacle (dam of 
winners), by Macgregor, a useful, hard-looking sort, and sure to make a race- 
horse of class. Mr. Larnach last year gave 155 guineas for his half-sister, not 
nearly so promising a yeariing. The chestnut filly by the same sire out of 
Pomponne, by Weliingtonia, is backward, but full of liberty, and bred to race ; 
and aclean, hard, useful filly is the bay by Buccaneer out of Ripa (dam of 
winners), by Lowlander. I liked the square, well-made, sensible chestnut 
colt by Tinkling Cymbal out of Rosolio, by Rosicrucian, who takes after 
his dam’s family, and if the chestnut colt by Florentine out of Slice (dam 
of Bread Knife and Molly Lepel) is as yet a bit on the leg, he is a great, 
wiry sort, bred on the right lines, and one for whom time will do much, 
Sub Rosa, by Sweethread out of Ambuscade, and Sweet Ursula, a charming 
mare by Sweet!.read out of Ursula, have respectively a charming, clean, 
b'ood-like chestnut filly by Florentine, with a good deep middle and 
clean, wiry legs, and a cap'tal bay colt by Chittabob or Buccaneer, who 
stands over a lot of ground, with a nice short top, evidently a good goer, and 
a rare nice colt all over. Thelma, by Peregrine out of the speedy Hilda, whose 
last season’s yearling by Chittabob made 300 guineas, is this year represented 
by a nicely turned, symmetrical, racing-like Lrown colt by the same sire, who 
is quite a nice horse, and ought to fetch dcuble what his brother made last 
Ascot week. Ursula, the dam of several good winners, has a chestnut colt by 
Florentine that is full of quality—a hard, clean, lengthy sort, beautifully 
balanced, with the best of limbs, all liberty, and a certain race-horse. Her 
daughter, Ursuline, by Cymbal, has a shapely, racing-like, short-legged bay 
filly by Buccaneer. She is very like her sire, with beautifully placed shoulders, 
long galloping quarters, and the best of limbs. This filly is quite Ar, and 
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HANGE of air and of food 
is almost as good for 
animals as for human 
beings; but nodomesticated animals 
need this so much or benefit by it 
so greatly as do sheep. Originally 
mountain animals, they have 
adapted themselves to all soils and 
pastures. But they never thrive 
without change, and benefit most 
when the chan re is from rich land 
to poor and hungry soil. Whether 
the migration be from the plains of 
Spain to the mountains, or from 
the Scotch Lowlands to the High- 
land moors, or from the Vale of 
White Horse to the top of the 
Berkshire Downs, this summer 
change is essential. But downs, 
hills, or mountains are not always 
available. In Norfolk, Lincoln- 
shire, and Lancashire, sheep on 
farms near the coast are regularly 
sent to the seaside, wherever there 
are saltings and marshes handy. 
Sheep never thrive quite so we | as 
when left for weeks to browse 0. 
this half-marine vegetation. They = /. Crostand. 
greedily eat the samphire, the glass- 
wort, and seaweed-like plants on the saltings, and improve daily 
in health and condition. Sea bathing is administered to them 
both in the estuary waters and in some cases in the sea itself, 
A Dip in THE TipaL Creek shows a sheep washing outside the 
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is sure to race. We next came to the big striding brother to Florio Rubattino, 
by Florentine out of Wealth, sister to Energy, by Sterling—Cherry Duchess, 
by the Duke. Here is blood with a vengeance, the best in the Stud Book ; and 
it must never be forgotten that although her son, The Lombard, was one of 
the most unlucky horses ever foaled, he more than once showed himself a 
real good horse, and was probably the best of his year. Florio Rubattino also 
won the New Stakes at Ascot, and « ht to have won the Champagne Stakes 
at Doncaster, whilst Captain Machell, who has been closely associated with 
both these colts, last year gave 4€0 guineas for Wealth’s Florentine colt, own 
brother to the one who was offered this week. He wants time, it is true, 
but he is just the sort to improve with it, and is likely to grow into a very 
good horse indeed. 

Considering the number of this year’s Beenham yearlings—forty in all— 
it is obviously impossible for me to do full justice to them ‘in one short article, 
but I hope I have said enough to show what I think of them, namely, that they 
were, taken as a whole, a good, even, well-grown, big-boned lot, bred on the 
right lines, and with hardly a bad one among them, Yeariing buyers have a 
way of liking to wait till later in the year, but personally I have always believed 
in buying early ; and in this case, at any rate, all such were well advised to have 
a good look at those I have just described before they were led into the: ring 
next week. They will have to go far before they will find better yearlings 
than the Eastern Rose colt, the Fraud colt, Lauretta’s brother to Carlin, 
the Comette colt, Maid of Fife’s son of Florentine, North Star’s colt, the son 
of Pinnacle, and the col's out of Ursula and her daughter Ursuline. The 
brother to Harrogate, too, will be liked by everyone; the daughter of Flora 
Mclvor is the sort to set men’s heads nodding ; the colt by Buccaneer out of Elf 
Song ought to race, if only for his close relationship to Beverini; and the 
daughter of Chittabob and Juliet because she is quite of the sort to do so, and 
traces back to Brown Bess, by Camel. Ourpost. 


THE SALT MARSITES: 





DIP IN: THE: TIDAL CHEEK: Copyright 
reclaimed marshes, on land often overflowed by the tide. The 
muddy banks are baked hard by the sun, and on these the 
flock is penned. The sheep will soon be shorn, and this isa 
preliminary scrubbing to get the wool cleansed. Two men 
catch and swim the sheep in the 
creek, while those on the bank 
drag the reluctant ewes to the 
edge and launch them in the water. 
Note the long line of already 
washed sheep marching along the 
top of the stone dyke which 
separates this from the next marsh. 

In North Norfolk the sheep in 
the ‘*meal marshes”’ are a most 
beautiful sight during the summer. 
They are repeatedly washed in the 
creeks, till they are as white as 
snowballs. All day long they 
browse among the purple sea laven- 
der or on the beds of crab-grass, 
or sleep by the creeks. These 
creeks wind with numbeiless curves 
through the marshes, and are 
crossed by little bridges built only 
for the use of the sheep. As the 
creeks are very deep these bridges 
have side rails. But the rails are 
only two feet high, and of no use 
whatever to steady a foot passenger, 
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crowding sheep from falling over. 
Every few years a big marsh 
tide comes up, and not only fills 
the creeks but floods the marsh. 
Then the sheep are drowned by 
hundreds, for though they can swim 
they usually walk into the ceep 
creeks, which are then undistin- 
guishable from the shallow overflow, 
and fail to get out of them, as the 
sheep ‘“‘swims deep.” This can 
be seen in our illustration of 
Sea Baruinc. The white-faced 
Leicester long-woolled ewe which 
is swimming in the smooth waters 
of the harbour has only its head 
and a portion of its shoulders above 
water. This is one of a few 
sheep which are in bad health and 
have been sent to the seaside for a 
dip in real salt water. 

THe SuHeEEpP’s BaTHING 
Macuine is seen in our last illus- 
tration. It is a pen of hurdles 
which have been brought on a cart 
from the farm and set up at low- 
water mark. The salt dip cures foot fever, kills the insects 
which swarm in the wool, and gives the animal a tonic inside 
and out, for it swallows a vast amount of salt water. When 
the sheep have had their swim the horse will be ridden in as 
well and get his legs thoroughly salted. In many parts of the 
coast the sheep will crowd down to the rocks and browse on 
seaweed ; even deer will do the same. C. J. CornisH. 


Kennel. 
Notes. 


HE failure of the Shrewsbury executive to get the support 

of the M.F.H.’s of England and Wales for the proposed 

_ Foxhound section in connection with the approaching 
show is disappointing. In a district so favourably situated, and 
only a couple of weeks after the meeting ‘‘on the flags” at Peter- 
borough, one would have théught the good sportsmen at the 
head of the Shropshire and West Midland Show would have 
found no difficulty in filling the suggested classes. At a recent 
meeting of the council it was reported that every M.F.H. in the 
country had been canvassed with a view to making the section a 
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prominent feature of the show. The promised support was, 
however, so very meagre that the sub-committee deputed to 
make the necessary arrangements did not think it advisable to go 
further into the matter this year. Strange is it that other com- 
mittees have experienced similar rebuffs, for only last year the 
committee of the Bournemouth Show made a very big effort to 
secure a Foxhound section. Only a few couples from the pack 
of Mr. Merthyr Guest put in an appearance for the very valuable 
prizes offered. Peterborough, and Peterborough alone, is the 
show masters have any desire to support. This year l’oxhounds 
are to be judged on July 6th, Harriers and Beagles being left for 
the following day. 

One of the sensations of the show held under the auspices 
of the Ladies’ Kennel Association in Regent’s Park last summer 
was the appearance of the St. Bernard, Duke or Surrey, 
exhibited by Mrs. H. Jones, of Birkenhead. Early in the day 
the writer met one of our leading authorities on the ‘‘ holy breed,” 

-and, in reply to the question if there was any dog worth looking 
at in the section, was told that one of the best young dogs ever 
seen had been brought out. The critic’s good opinion was 
endorsed, and we were privileged to have a look at this handsome 
young dog off his bench. In addition to being the much-desired 
orange in colour, with perfect white markings and dense black 
shadings, the Duke was possessed of immense bone for a dog of 
his age, had a head almost ideal in shape, and was singularly active. 
Examined in every particular, he was almost perfect, and it was 
no surprise to hear later in the day that his owner and breeder 
had refused the large sum of £600 for him. He was, however, 
to experienced eyes just a little forward in his growth, and 
Mrs. Jones was strongly urged not to overshow him so early in 
his career. This advice, given in all good faith by breeders who 

wereanxious to see so fine a St. Bernard 
maintain the reputation he gained at 

Regent’s Park, was, most unfortunately, 

not followed, and, illness supervening, it 
was not until later in the season that he 
was again got into good condition. At 

Birkenhead and Leicester, however, he 

gained championship awards, and at 

Manchester was first in a big class. 
He is now fully developed, and will, 

when next seen in London, astonish 

South Country admirers of the variety, 

for he has improved almost beyond 
recognition. 

it was a happy idea on the part of 
those responsible for the proniotion of 
the Pet and Foreign Dog Show at the 
Aquarium to include Skye Terriers in 
the schedule. Mrs. W. J. Hughes, 
well known to readers of Country 
Lire, has done much to popularise a 
variety at one time on the down grade 

in England, and although the Kidder- 

minster lady was not represented, a 

surprisingly good collection was got 
together. Skyes are pretty dogs, 
especially those of the prick-eared per- 
suasion, but authorities are at  vari- 
ance as to their origin. © One-—an 

English writer, by the way—declares 

that it is “‘in rabbiting or in the pursuit 
of vermin that the merits of a Skye are 

Copyright most thoroughly displayed. . ... 
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INo day seems too long for Skyes, and the way they work amongst 
brakes and thorns is incredible to those who have not seen 
them so employed.” Placed against what Mr. D. Thomson 
Gray—who really ought to know—says in his excellent little 
book, “*The Dogs of Scotland,” this is very funny, for the 
authority named declares that the Skye never was a working 
dog. ‘ The fact is,” he writes, ‘‘ fanciers, and writers of books 
for the fanciers, have idolised the dog, and endowed him with 
powers which, if he possesses them, were never tried.” The 
Skye is undoubtedly very game, whilst for intelligence and 
sagacity he is almost unequalled. In devotion to his owner, and 
as a house or watch dog, he is also hard to beat; but his quick 
temper and his readiness to take offence render him rather a 
peculiar dog to keep with others. He is proud and high-spirited, 
and when chastised is apt to sulk. Iron WILL, the charming 
specimen of whom an illustratien is given, is about two and a-half 
years old, and was bred by Mr. Thomas Young, of Birmingham. 
After being successfully shown in the novice class at the National 
Show, he was bought by Miss Ethel McCheane, of Adel, Leeds, 
who has since won with him at several important shows, includ- 
ing Birkenhead, Otley, Crystal Palace, and, quite recently, the 
Aquarium. He is wonderfully long and low, and carries his ears 
perfectly. In colour he is a light grey, whilst his coat is just the 
right texture. He is, in fact, one of the best specimens of the 
variety now being shown. 

The two ENGLisH Serrers form part of Mr. Robert Chap- 
man’s team for the moors. Some twelve months ago an article 
descriptive of the famous Glenboig kennel appeared in Country 
Lirr, and although but scant justice could be done to so large an 
establishment in the space allowed, sufficient was said to prove 
that Mr. Chapman is quite alone in his particular branch. Not 
only is he the owner of large moors in Scotland, but he possesses, 
with perhaps one exception, the largest kennel of trained sporting 
dogs in the Kingdom. It can therefore be imagined what time 
is spent at Glenboig in training puppies for work in the field. 
Like most owners who take their own part in a battue, Mr. 
Chapman does not believe in dogs intended by Nature to be 
used in field sports being kept for ornament ; and the very posture 
of the two fine animals shows how complete is the command of 
their owner or handler. Apart from actual field work, no more 
astonishing exhibition of the training of sporting dogs can be 
witnessed than at the trials recently noted in Country Lire; 
and, up to this year, dogs from Mr. Chapman’s kennels have 
often appeared at one or other of the meetings. A change in the 
management of. his vast establishment prevented entries being 
sent this year, otherwise there is not much doubt that more 
honours would have fallen to the owner of Glenboig. Although 
a staunch admirer of all sporting dogs—including the game little 
Scottish Terrier—Mr. Chapman has a very great preference for 
Setters, and the teams he has in years gone by benched at the 
leading English shows have time after time been the envy of 
home exhibitors. He seems to possess the happy knack of 
breeding to type; and when it is considered that, with very few 
exceptions, all his bench winners have also gained laurels in the 
field, the lie direct is given to the ridiculous but frequent asser- 
tion that show life drives all thé nature out of a dog. 

A fine stamp of Greyhound is PENNEGANT, a son of Jim o’ 
the Hill, a most consistent performer in his day, and Glenesk. 
He is a white and brindle dog, and did good service for Mr. L. 
Pilkington, his owner, a season or two ago. Not only was he 
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speedy and clever, but he was a very stout-hearted Greyhound, 
and in dividing with Wideawake VI. at Netherby, in 1894, he 
certainly proved his worth over one of the most trying countries 
in the North. The smart manner in which he beat a very hot 
favourite in Farther and Farther was a great surprise to the 
followers of the latter’s kennel, and merited his inclusion in Mr. 
Pilkington’s team for Waterloo honours the following February. 
He was, however, knocked out by Fabulous Fortune, who in a 
poor trial subsequently fell before the ultimate winner, Thought- 
less Beauty. As this lovely bitch was from the same kennel as 
Pennegant, Mr. Pilkington’s triumph was complete. The 
winner was, it is interesting to note, bought for the trifling sum of 
36 guineas, preparatory to being 
got ready for the big event. His 
disappointment with Peregrine 
Pickle, a puppy declared to be 
one of the smartest ever seen 
at Altcar, in last season’s 
Waterloo Cup, will be well 
remembered by all who saw 
his performance on the opening 
day. He was indeed a rod in 
pickle. 

The late Sir Everett 
Millais, in introducing the dog 
Model into England in the year 
1875, had but little idea as to 
how popular the Basset-hound 
would become. This dog, the 
first one of the variety ever 
shown in this country, attracted 
a lot of attention at the time, 
and, although he would have 
compared very unfavourably 
with the present-day ideal, 
represented in such a specimen 
as Mrs. Tottie’s Rowena, he 
was, all in all, a very fine 


hound. The Basset is_ un- 
doubtedly of French origin, 
Copyright and one occasionally comes 
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/horner. ROWENA. Copyright 
across specimens of the rough-haired variety. The patronage 
of our Royal fanci-rs has indeed drawn public attention to the 
variety, and the possessors of the choicest specimens are now 
reaping the benefit of the uph I! fight of Sir Everett Millais. 
His methods of breeding were very keenly, nay, roughly 
criticised; but even his detractors now admit that to his allegi- 
ance for so many years is due the pres2nt position of the variety. 
Mrs. Tottie has, since joining the ranks of Basset breeders about 
three years ago, made astonishing progress, and has quite broken 
down the absurd rage there was for cripples. A dog intended 
for sport should, at all events, be able to move. Show-goers 
had, however, become quite accustomed to seeing Bassets almost 
unable to crawl across the ring. The last has, however, been 
seen of these monstrosities. BIRKDALE. 





LILIUM RUBELLUM. 


W E. are always pleased to make note of a new hardy flower, especially if 
/-/ so dainty as this Lily, illustrated in last week’s Country LIFE, 

from plants exhibited by Mr. Wallace, of Colchester, at the Temple 
Show, Perhaps Mr, Wallace would tell us something about it and its require- 
ments. The flower is of delicious colouring —the soft rose-pink shade we see in 
L.. Krameri—and the plant is apparently free. Those who care for choice flowers 
will value this new arrival. We should think it requires a sheltered, rather 
moist, peaty nook in the rock garden, associated with plants that will not 
encroach. <A colony of it would be full of tender colowing. 

A STRANGE LABURNUM. 

When in Buckinghamshire recently we noticed near the road a tree of that 
curious Laburnum called Adami. It was an unusual position in which to find a 
somewhat rare tree, but in the neighbourhood 
of Stoke Poges and other Buckinghamshire 
villages it is pleasant to see Laburnum and 
Crimson May planted alternately in the hedve- 
rows, colouring the scenery and intensifying the 
tender tints of tree and shrub. Laburnum Adami 
is a beautiful flowering tree, not dripping with 
golden rain, so to say, as the ordinary yellow 
variety, but a strange mixture. It is supposed 
to have originated by grafting the purple Cytisus 
purpureus upon the familiar yellow kind. The 
same branch will bear both purplish and yellow 
flowers—a curious mixture, evidently resulting 
from grafting, or possibly through hybridising 
two species, 

SOLANUM CRISPUM, OR THE PoTato TREE. 

The name of Potato tree applied to this 
Solanum is not inapt. The big clusters of 
blue-purple flowers are not unlike those of the 
potato of the field, and appear in profusion from 
amongst abundant foliage. In the Southern 
Counties of the British Isles this Solanum may 
be grown in the open, but in more northerly 
districts a wall is necessary. This note, how- 
ever, is prompted by seeing a splendid plant 
on the house of Mr. H. J. Veitch, at Burnham, 
near Slough. It had reached a height of many 
feet, and was smothered with the beautiful 
flower clusters. Near by was the Mexican Orange 
flower (Choisya ternata) in full bloom. This 
is too tender as a ru’e to trust in the open 
garden, although we have known it to stand 
sharp winters further north even than Berkshire. 
It is a glossy-leaved shrub, the clusters of 
white sweetly-scented flowers reminding one 
of Orange blossom—-hence the popular English 
name. 


J. W. Dick. 
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PRIMULA JAPONICA—THE JAPAN PRIMROSE. 

This is very charming in many gardens now, usually upon the rock garden 
or border, but we should like to see the plint more grown in the woodland, — It 
loves the grateful shade cast by over-hanging trees, not too dense, but screened from 
the hot suns of early summer, — At one time this handsome Primrose was grown 
in pots solely, under the supposition that it was too tender to trust in the open, 
but such a mistake has been rectified. It is quite hardy, enjoying moisture, 
shade, and a deep loamy soil, in which it will produce * fat ” leaves and strong 
flower spikes. We have had no experience of the plant in woodland to which 
rabbits have access, Lut they are said not to touch this Primrose. The type has 
deep crimson flowers ; but there are now many varieties, varying greatly in shade, 
irom almost pure white to intense crimson—some white, with a dark-coloured eye. 
Seed is easily raised in a cool frame, and should be sown as soon as gathered. 
As some time o‘ten elapses before germination, the seed-pan must not be thrown 
on one side too hastily. 

THE SUMMER SNOWFLAKE, 

A dainty flower of the early summer is the Summer Snowflake (Leucojum 
vestivum), a vigorous plant bearing its snowdrop-like flowers of pearly white 
upon stems about eighteen inches in height. The writer delights to see colonies 
of this beautiful plant at the base of Apple trees, in shrubbery margins, or even in 
the rock garden. It is readily known by its drooping bells, the white relieved 
by green marks inside and out. Although of fragile aspect it is very strong in 
growth, and is not particular even as regards soil, whilst propagation is readily 
effected by separating the bulbs. 


THe BLue Rock BINDWEED. 


A beautiful plant is this Bindweed, named Convolvulus mauritanicus. We 
rarely see it used, however, in the open garden, but in a warm, sheltered spot, 
where the soil is light and thoroughly well drained, it increases rapidly. In a 


Sussex garden some years ago we were charmed Ly a mass of it in a narrow 
sunny border by the old grey house. The Coavolvulus had formed a dense mat of 
growth which crept out upon the path, as one would expect the Creeping Jenny 
or Saxifrage to extend. In summer and early autumn the growth was 
covered with the large, clear blue flowers. Usually C.  mauritanicus 
is grown in a basket in the greenhouse, but to appreciate its beauty 
it should be planted in a position such as we have indicaied, and its flower- 
colouring in the open. 
PHILADELPHUS BOULE D’ARGENT. 

The double white Mock Orange is a charming flower, and should be made 
note of by those who enjoy flowering shrubs. This variety is not too vigorous 
in growth, and is free, the flowers like white rosettes, yet not spoilt by their 
decided double form. P. Lemoinei and P. microphyllus are two pretty dwarf 
kinds for the lawn, They are too small for the shrubbery, where the taller, more 
vigorous kinds are at home. 


THE ORIENTAL OR EASTERN POppPlEs. 

At the present time there is no more gorgeous flower in the garden than the 
Oriental Poppy and its varieties. It is a splendid hardy plant, and worth 
grouping neat the woodland, where its big flaunting flowers remain longer in 
beauty. There is something altoge’ he handsome about this great Poppy. — Its 
leafage is rugged and noble, the flowers being carried upon strong stems and 
varying in co!our according to the variety. We enjoy most, however, the intense 
vermilion of the species, or the deep scarlet of the variety Bracteata, in which each 
petal is marked inside with black purple. There are several varieties of 
IP, orientale—salmon, blush, and rose hues —but they are not effective. A strong 
soil is required for this giant Poppy, and it should not be planted near less 
vigorous things which sufler from a strong leafy neighbour. We do not care 
greatly for the plant in the border, preferring its bold aspect in the woodland or 
rousher parts of the grounds where its colouring can be enjoyed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We gladly assist anyone desirous of 
information about the garden. We hope readers will send any interesting notes 
about their garde.is or of individual flowers. 
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WITH THE GUILDFORD COs F 


serious complaint to 

' be made by him who 
writes concerning the Guiid- 
ford coach ; it is, that it leaves 
him nothing to complain about, 
nothing to criticise. The coach 
itself, as it draws up at the 
Berkeley Hotel, in Piccadilly, 
ready to take up its load of 
happy passengers, is perfect in 
equipment. The Messrs. 
Cook, who run it mainly for 
sheer love of sport, make their 
passengers their guests from 
the outset, and convert them 
into friends almost before the 
coach has started. As for the 
driving, on the day when my 
lucky destiny placed me on 
that coach, it was in the hands 
of a gentleman whom his 
friends called “Skipper” on 
the spot, while other friends at 
a distance addressed him by 
telegram as ‘* Henry Holmes, 
Coach Driver,” and it certainly 
le‘t nothing to be desired. In 
fact, it was a piece of finished — . 
workmanship, carried out with Copyright 
nerve, but without ostentation 
or recklessness ; with care, but without fiddling or pretentious 
fussing. Vinally, the horses—meaning thereby all the horses in 
every team that was engaged upon the journey—were as good as 
they could be. They were indeed full of breedirg, in the pink of 
condition, and several of them had been hunted regularly in the 
shires during last hunting season. To horse a coach as the 
Guildford coach is horsed for the season is no light matter. 
Seventy horses, more or less, are in use, and it is seldom that 
the same team does duty twice on the same day. At the various 
stages the horses are kept and tended, and the habitués of the 
coach know each one of them, his origin and his peculiarities. 
All are of undeniable quality. Probably the coach, as a com- 
mercial speculation, could be run over this short journey of 
thirty miles out and thirty miles back with a smaller establish- 
ment. But the desire of the Messrs. Cook is to show coaching 
as a pastime in perfection; and they succeed by sparing neither 
care nor expense in organisation. 

Seventy horses! That is a great number, and the care 
required in organisation and selection must be very great. 
There were greater establishments in old time. For example, 
Mr. Chaplin, of the Spread Eagle, the Cross Keys, the Swan 
with Two Necks, the White Horse, andthe Angel, kept no less 
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than thirteen hundred coach-horses in the days of which Nimrod 
wrote; and Messrs. Horne and Sherman kept about seven 
hundred each. But those were days in which coaching was a 
regular business, although even then there were always amateur 
or gentlemen coachmen who encouraged the road. Such men 
were the Hon. ‘Thomas Kenyon, Sir Henry Maddox, Sir Henry 
Peyton, Lord Clonmel, Sir Thomas Mostyn, Mr. Harrison of 
Shelswell, Sir Charles Bamfylde, Mr. Henry Villebois, and many 
others. Amongst them I find noted, oddly enough, Mr. Charles 
Holmes, ‘the driver and part proprietor of the Blenheim coach,” 
who drove that coach sixty-five miles a day for twenty years. 
The coaching of to-day is not so serious a business; the loads 
there being no luggage—are not nearly so heavy as in old t me; 
the horses are undoubtedly ever so much better. Yet these 
seventy horses, and the manner in which they are turned out and 
in which changes are effected, inspire me to say with Nimrod, 
‘those who have not witnessed it might, perhaps, be still more 
astonished at the regularity and ease with which these prodigious, 
apparently overwhelming, establishments are conducted.” In a 
word, everything is done for the comfort of passengers in 
advance; the arrangements are so thorough in their working 
that they seem to be part of the order of nature. There is 
nothing for the passenger to do 
save to sit anl enjoy himself 
to the top of his bent, and that 
in the best of company. On 
this last, on the Guildford 
coach, he may rely, perhaps, 
more implicitly than on many 
others. 

This particular drive was 
taken on a day of fresh air, in 
the wind and the sun in early 
summer, and, once London 
had been le't behind, the route 
grew interesting. Soon it be- 
came lovely; but that epithet 
was hardly applicable until we 
had passed Fulham Palace on 
the right, and crossed Putney 
Bridge and climbed up Putney 
Hill, leaving Fairfax House, 
where Cromwell once lived, on 
the left. Then the scene 
amended. Wimbledon Com- 
mon, a mass of verdure, and 
with silver-barked pliant 
birches curtseying before the 
lusty breeze, was at its best. 
Pleasant also was the glance 
into Richmond Park, and very 
tempting were the houses and 
gardens nestling between the 
old red brick wall of the park 
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came the first change of horses. 
Then up Coombe Hill, the 
highest ground between Lon- 
don and Guildford, the eager 
horses strained, and then, down 
a long gradient, we were at 
Kingston. Justly do the 
“Notes on the Road” say, 
‘fine view of the Thames and 
of Hampton Court Palace.” 
With equal justice might they 
say that few scenes are pret- 
tier than the river-side drive 
from Kingston towards Surbi- 
ton and Esher. So, at last, 
at twenty-five minutes past 
twelve—having started from 
the Berkeley at a quarter to 
cleven—we were at the Bear 
at Esher. 3y this time the 
keen air encountered as the 
coach rushed through the wind 
had induced hunger and some 
modest thirst, and more than 
one mere man was glad to Copyright 

avail himself of the time given 

by a change of horses to take “‘a horn of ale and a manchet 
of bread.”’ 

Then on we rattled, with a view of Windsor Castle in the 
distance, along the Fair Mile, an admirable place on which to 
watch the action of horses. It is said to be the only level mile 
between Guildford and Lordon, which may or may not be correct. 
At any rate, like the Hartford Bridge Flat in ancient days, it isa 
tract of road on which lost time, if it be necessary, can be made 
up. But there is none of the wild driving of the thirties. 
Even the most timorous passenger could not be described as 
‘“‘seated with his back to the horses, his arms extended to each 
extremity of the guard-irons, his teeth set grim as death, his eyes 
cast down towards the ground, thinking the less he saw of his 
danger the better.’’ Our good coaches of to-day are not drawn, 
as Napier’s guns were, by horses breathing fire and fury ; but by 
horses admirably taught and chosen, and controlled with skill. 
The frame and construction of the coaches have altered but little ; 
the axle-boxes are, I am informed, identical with those of many 
years ago, but the driving is conducted on more humane 
principles. To attempt to use the “apprentice” of the early 
part of the century, an instrument something like a “cat o’ nine 
tails,’ on one of the wheelers of the Guildford coach, would be an 
outrage; and it would involve splinters, if nothing worse. So on 
the coach bowled on the level road, travelling fast, but smoothly, 
since the strides of the wheelers were equal, and all went merry 
as a marriage bell. The ‘ Skipper,” indeed, fears nothing, and 
no man except a bicyclist—and of the bicyclist he has no terror 
save when he follows his coach too closely. For some reason or 
other the bicyclist will persist in following a coach as if it were 
going on for ever. The closer he can keep to it the better he is 
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pleased. Suddenly the coach is pulled up. <A coupling wants 
altering, the bitting is not entirely satisfactory ; there are a score 
of reasons for stopping. So the coach stops, and the bicycle does 
not. Onthe contrary, it runs into the coach, and there are many 
lamentations and other things. Not once or twice in this fair 
coach’s story have cyclists come to grief in this fashion, for the 
famous Portsmouth road, along which the Guildford coach runs, 
is one of the best in point of surface and gradient to be found in 
England, and the cyclist likes it amazingly. 

Undulating hills follow, and then we are at the White Lion 
at Cobham. After that begins wilder country, and we enter 
scenery of a more bracing character. Over the Mole we go— 
so called because at Dorking it sometimes disappears in dry 
seasons—and soon we pass the picturesque house and grounds 
of Mr. Cushney, of Pain’s Hill, which have been described and 
illustrated in our columns. Then on again, up and down, across 
the waste ,jheather-grown common, with abundance of fragrant 
fir trees, known as Wisley Heath. Soon, having passed the 
hut, we are at Ripley, where the cyclists congregate on occa- 
sion in great numbers. But the wind has thinned them down 
to-day, and, drawn by four spirited horses, one does not regret 
their absence. It is wonderful, by the way, how different are 
the feelings towards the cyclist, when he is on a coach or on foot, 
of the man who, when he is mounted on his machine himself, is 
prone to think that all the road belongs to him. And now we 
are nearing Guildford. Before the last stage the ‘‘ Skipper” 
himself had unbent and given his mighty fore-arm a rest. Not 
that he is ever rigid, or otherwise than the most genial and 
kindly of men. Still he had entrusted the ribbons to one hardly, 
if at all, less capable than himself, and he had regaled the 
stranger within his gates with 
fine stories of coaching as a 
pastime, and had made himself 
greatly beloved. But the last 
stage is come, and with it the 
serious business of life. The 
‘‘ Skipper’ mounts the box 
with a responsible air, and so, 
up and down, we rattle on to 
Guildford. The horn sounds 
through the streets of the 
ancient town, the burghers look 
pleasantly at the spectacle 
which they enjoy every day; 
by the help of the ‘‘Skipper”’ 
and good driving and Provi- 
dence, we reach the Angel. 
Never was Angel more wel- 
come, for it was past the normal 
luncheon-hour of men, and we 
were all sharp-set with hunger. 
A great entertainment that 
luncheon, and the guest tries 
hard to pay his share. But 
that may not be done without 
quarrelling with the amateur 
coachman, which would be 
imprudent: having regard to 
the development of -his fore- 
arm, so there is nothing to 
Ses be done save to thank the 
founder of the feast in no 
conventional terms. A 
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chasse, a tour through the crypt, and it is hey for London 
again; and if, before we reach Piccadilly, with the glow of the 
sun and wind upon our faces, we have been under momen- 
tary temptation to fall asleep, why surely the air alone was the 
cause. Certainly, descending from the coach at the Berkeley, 
one bids farewell regretfully, for the end has come of a long and 
delightful day. 


EGGS AND NESzS 


Hudson d Kearns 





J. 1. Newman. TOM THE PLOUGHBOY. Copyrignt 
OT without a shadow of fear of the ultra-humane do | 
contemplate this portrait of a brown-skinned smooth- 

faced ploughbcy with a string of neatly-blown eggs 
dependent from his firm white teeth. Without a doubt his 
treasures represent many breaches of the orders of some’ County 
Council, and, in all probability, his path along the green 
country lanes is marked by 
that distressing spectacle of 
nests torn from their hiding- 
places. The rustic lad rarely 
follows the injunctions of kindly 
Canon Atkinson. Rather is he 
an omnivorous collector who 
gathers together all the eggs 
that he can, some because 
they are beautiful, others be- 
cause they are rare. But, as 
there has been occasion to say 
before this, his destructiveness 
is part of the scheme of Nature, 
and on the whole it is question- 
able whether he does much 
harm. From time immemorial 
he has preyed upon the birds 
in spring and early summer ; 
his numbers have not in- 
creased, but rather fallen by 
reason of concentration of 
population in towns, and the 
birds whose nests he raids 
most often do not seem to grow 
‘perceptibly less in the land. He 
is a fairly pertinacious hunter 
after birds’ nests, but not very 
keen of eye as arule. Thrushes’ 
and blackbirds’ eggs form the 
principal part of his booty; /- 7: Newman. 
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missel-thrushes’ nests, miscellaneous accumulations of all kinds of 
material stuck in the fork of a tree, are looted by him early in the 
year, and the eggs with red-brown spots, upon a ground of white 
lightly tinged with green, lend colour to his string. Sparrows’ 
eggs he despises, and artfully-concealed nests, such as those 
of the golden-crested wren, the goldfinch, and the chiff-chaff, 
he can rarely find. 

To him, I fancy, the language owes a debt. The adult 
countryman, so far as my experience goes—and it is fairly wide 
—observes bird nature as seldom as he knows the points of the 
compass. These last, in districts remote from the sea,' are to 
him a mystery in which, for some unknown reason, the gentle- 
folk take a fond and foolish interest. But the boys of the village 
school observe a good deal, and it is to them, I expect, that we 
owe the sweet country names of birds. They are childish, 
many of them. “ Felty-fare” is but fieldfare pronounced by 
young lips in a petting tone; ‘‘cushie doo” is clearly an attempt 
to reproduce the ringdove’s cooing complaint; ‘ twite’’ and 
‘pink’ are names having like origin. ‘ Thistle-finch” for gold- 
finch shows that country lads can notice no less than men of 
science, and it brings to mind, quite as well as the pompous 
carduelis elegans, the memory of the twittering birds clinging to 
the tall thistle-heads. ‘A little bit of bread and no cheese”’ has 
from time immemorial been the rustic paraphrase of the yellow- 
hammer’s song. 

Of course, I am not a fair judge of the delinquencies of Tom 
the ploughboy. He has done nothing, save ‘ pull” nests, that 
his apologist has not done over and over again in the days when 
to climb a swaying fir tree, or to drop down the face of a cliff 
or sandbank upon a rope, seemed the easiest thing in the world. 
There were no County Councils or Protecting Orders in those 
days; but the making of the orders has not affected the moral 
quality of the pursuit of birds’ nests; and besides, when a tempting 
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THE TITRUSH. 


opportunity offers, the stail apologist willingly goes ‘“ buds’- 
neesin’,” as they used to say in Staffordshire, now. He 
pretends to be scientific in his quest, but the truth is that the 
discovery of the artfully-concealed nest, and the feeling of the 
eggs under his fingers, give him the same sporting pleasure 
still; and there is the same old shudder of disappointment and 
disgust when the sensitive finger-tips, stretched overhead, and 
bent downwards into the cup of the nest, encounter the warm, 
yielding, fluffy, pulpy flesh of newly-hatched chickens. By way 
of further illustrating the human unreason of the ploughboy’s 
self-appointed champion, it may be observed that this same 
person who can chat with Tom by the hour, is driven into white 
fury by the sight of the bird-catcher at work. Were he a despot 
he would hand all bird-catchers over to the tormentors at once. 
Tom will rob the thrush’s nest without a doubt. The pure 
blue black-spotted eggs touch his sense of colour. He _ will 
probably sweep it clean, and the disconsolate birds will nest 
elsewhere, observing greater cire than before in choosing a 
sequestered spot. If he is wise he will not capture the young 
thrush, for young birds of the thrush and blackbird type, although 
they may easily be reared, are messy and disappointing even 
alter success has been attained. But the cuckoo’s egg in the 
titlark’s nest will be a great find for him. Sweet asis the cuckoo’s 
call in early spring, and tedious as it becomes before those tem- 
pestuous morns in early June “ before the roses and the longest 
day,” when one may hear his parting cry, the cuckoo is 
unpopular. The country lads undoubtedly resent the laziness of 
the parents—it never occurs to them that any bird cannot make 
a nest-—and the heartless process by which the usurper expels 
his foster brothers and sisters. To the grown man_ these 
parasitic habits of the cuckoo are a constant marvel, and he 
notes with interest Mr. Bidwell’s list (Bulletin of the British 
Ornithologists’ Club, 1846) of 120 species which the cuckoo has 
been known to use the nests of, and Dr. Rey’s observations as to 
the tendency of the cuckoo’s eggs to harmonise with those of the 
bird favoured with its unwelcome presence. The nests most 
commonly chosen are those of lark, titlark, meadow-pipit, water- 
wagtail, chaffinch, and hedge-sparrow ; and in Mr. Seebohm’s 
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beautiful book you will find ten illustrations of eggs of the 
cuckoo, varying so much in colour and markings that, if they 
were presented to me unnamed, I should certainly pronounce 
one to be a hedge-sparrow’s egg, one a meadow-pipit’s, one or 
two linnet’s, one a chaffinch’s, one a sedge-warbler’s, one or two 
whitethroat’s. 

Robins’ nests are but little harried by Ton the ploughboy, 
and for nightingales he appears to have some respect. Certainly 
in such counties as Hertfordshire, where the number of 
nightingales is so great that, like Macbeth, they murder sleep, 
the rich olive-brown eggs are rarely seen on the ploughboy’s 
string. But that may be because the nest, which is almo:t 
always formed of oak leaves in part, is generally placed pretty 
near the middle of a very thorny bush. By the way, in the 
journalistic rhapsodies over Mr. Gladstone’s death, somebo ly 
contrived to hear the nightingale at Hawarden. I am disposed 
to doubt a nightingale in Flintshir>. AUCEPS. 





RACERS, STEEPLECIITASERS, AND ITUNTERS. 
[To THE Epiror or * Country LIFE.” ] 
Str,—Can you enlighten me through the medium of your very interesting 
journal, Counrry Lire, as to the difference between a racer, a steeplechaser, 
anda hunter. Is a racer a steeplechaser and a steeplechaser a hunter, or are 
they all three different stamps of horses ?—ITORSE-LOVER. 

[To answer this question fully would involve a long essay. We cannot do 
better than refer ‘* Horse-lover ” to many recent numbers of COUNTRY LIFE, 
containing both articles and correspondence in which the subject is discussed 
from many points of view.—EDp.] 

BADGER-HUNTING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CoUNTRY LIFE.” } 
Sir,—-I have been reading your badger story. Several in a hole is quite correct. 
Some years ago I took out three in rapid succession from the same hole, near 
Plymouth, with a little rough white terrier of my own (no bull in him), the only 
one of a mixed pack who cared to face the underground work, the real test of a 
good terrier. It’s funny how few peop!e distinguish between “ digging ” and 
“ baiting.”—J. E. YounG, 
RATS IN A SUMMER-IIOUSE THATCH. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”] 

Six,—-I have an extensive summer-house which has been recently thatched, 
and [ regret to say the rats have got into it for the unthreshed grain. We have 
tried ferrets without success, the place is so large. .We rather dread poisons. 
Will you kindly give me your advice as to how to get rid of them, for they «re 
ruining a beautiful piece of work.—-M. STRACHAN CARNEGIE. 

[This is a singular case, but we think that as soon as the corn has been 
eaten the rats will disappear. Could you not have the roof well threshed all 
over with long sticks by men on ladders, commencing one end and having 
the thatch thoroughly beaten on both sides to the other end? That might frighten 
and drive the pests away. Another plan to adopt would be to coat long sticks 
with boiling tar in which some paraffin is stirred, and thrust these in the runs, 
so as to make the thatch obnoxious. —ED. } 

CHOICE OF A DOG. 
!'To THE Eprror OF Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I should be much obliged if you would advise me what breed of dog to 
keep. I want one hardy enough to sleep in an ordinary outdoor wooden 
kennel both in winter and summer, yet I do not care for a long-coated dog, as 
the care of their jackets entails a lot of trouble; he must be fast enough to 
follow behind a carriage and pair or a bicycle (I am not a scorcher nor do I go 
very long rides); and he must be fairly good-:empered and intelligent. My 
favourite breeds are the greyhound, Dalmatian, and Irish setter. The grey- 
hound is a very delicate dog I believe though, is it not ? and somewhat uncertain 
in temper. Dalmatians I know are amiable dogs, but are they hardy? The 
Irish setter is a most beautiful and companionable dog, in my opinion ; do their 
silky coats need much attention, and have they good constitutions? Wou'd 
they be fast and enduring enough to follow fast-trotting horses for, say, sixteen 
or eighteen miles? It would be a great convenience if you could publish the 
answer to my questions in the next issue of CounTRY LIFE, as I want to buy 
the dog as soon as possible.—-E. MCLAREN. 

[Of the three breeds you mention the Dalmatian is the only one really 
suitable for the purpose required. Sporting dogs, such as the greyhound, or the 
Irish setter, are quite out of place running behind a fast-trotter or a bicycle. 
‘They are seen at their best in the field, and it is a pity to keep them for any 
other purpose, although both, particularly the setter, are good companions and 
hardy enough to be kept out of doors summer or winter. We, in fact, strongly 
alvocate keeping dogs as Nature intended them to be kept. and it is against all 
common-sen e to pamper hardy sporting dogs—as far too many people do—by 
allowing them too much house room. The Dalmatian is just the animal for 
you, for, although the variety is generally supposed not to be so affectionate nor 
so wise as the majority of other dogs, there is not much doubt that, as a 
follower or a companion, he is unequalled. A good Dalmatian will follow 
wherever you can take a horse, and, being pos es-ed of both scent and sight, 
he will very rarely lose himself. An alternative choice would be an Irish 
terrier, full of fun, good-tempered, and hardy, and there is not so much 
difficulty in getting a really. good specimen as there will be should your choice 
happen to be a Dalmatian. —Eb. ] 
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THE FORDWICH TROUT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Can you, or any of your readers, kindly give me any information about 
the real nature of the curious fish called the ‘* Fordwich trout”? I am told that 
it is a species of trout peculiar to the Stour (so perhaps some of your Kentish 
readers may be able to enlighten me), that weighs sometimes as much as twelve 
pounds, that will not rise to fly, but is taken in the nets. If my information 
stopped here I suppose I should be content, but this is not the only account that 
is given me of this strange fish. Some say that it is not a species peculiar to 
the Stour, but merely the ordinary brown trout that here grows to a very large 
size. Again, others assert that it is not a river trout at all, but either a sea 
trout or a salmon. Now in the multitude of these counsellors there is no doubt 
wisdom, but I want a counsellor to tell me which of these diverging counsels is 
the correct one. If someone able to speak with authority on the matter would 
kindly do so, I should be very greatly obliged to him.—H. G. H. 


CARPETING MIXED BORDERS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I wish to carpet my herbaceous borders, rose plots, and a plot where I 
have dwarf rhododendrons that will not train low like the old R. ponticum. We 
live in Inverness-shire from the beginning of June to October. The climate is mild, 
though we have of course pretty severe frosts in winter; still we are not at 
present more than ten days or a fortnight behind, say, London, so that May- 
flowering plants will not suit. I will be much obliged for your advice in-your 
most excellent paper.—J. M. 


[A very charming idea, and one that we have frequently advocated in 
Country LiFe, As regards the mixed border, the carpeting is best done by 
planting plenty of dwarf perennials, bulbs, and so forth, as we presume you do 
not intend to cover the entire surface of the soil with creeping plants. The 
beauty of a mixed border depends upon the way the plants are grouped and 
associated, as it would be impossible to get even the more vigorous perennials to 
su:ceed under the dense shade of spreading plants. Many beautiful edging flowers 
could be used—the blue Veronica rupestris, which is delightful associated with 
white pinks, whilst the latter alone make a very pretty margin. In the rose bed, 
however, greater opportunities exist. Here one can have stonecrops, rockfoils 
(Saxifraga), Herniaria glabra, the delightful little sandwort (Arenaria balearica), 
and tufted pansies. It is not well, however, to plant many things too near the 
roses. A very good way is to put down pieces of sandstone to preserve the 
meisture in the soil and let the creeping plants cover them. We have seen the 
Balearic sandwort very prettily used in this way. Bolder plants could be used 
amongst the rhododendrons. Your plot could be considerably brightened by 
using lilies or the Hyacinthus candicans, which, if planted between the shrubs, 
would send up tall flower-spikes above the mass of foliage. Near the margin of 
the bed could be planted the dwarfer forms of heath, dog’s-tooth violets—which 
have very prettily mottled leaves, though the flowers appear before you require 
them—pansies, dwarf phloxes—we mean the varieties of P. setacea and Iberis 
correzefolia, a pure white flower. We think we have understood your questions, 
and hope you will succeed with this very charming phase of gardening. —ED. | 

A PLAGUE OF DANDELIONS. 
[To HE Epiror oF “Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Adjoining my small property in Kent is a 15-acre field which I rent 
of a neighbouring farmer. It was for many years arable ground, but five years 
ago was laid down to grass, and has had very little done to it since, being mown 
for hay and fed off in alternate years. The grass is thin and poor, but the 
field regularly bears the most splendid crop of dandelions imaginable. I should 
be much obliged for any advice as to the best way of getting rid of the pest, as 
not only do they render the land almost valueless, but are infesting the surround- 
ing fields. The soil is am, on a chalk subsoil.—E. H. 





[It is not often one hears of such a plague of dandelions. You can, of 
course, only get rid of them by taking drastic measures.* It would be a good 
plan to employ women, if obtainable, to cut out each dandelion with a sharp, 
narrow-edged spud or carpenter’s chisel, well below the leaves, and then having 
a stout, wide-mouthed bottle with a strong string handle, filled with either 
paraffin or carbolic acid, let a good drop of it fall from a long-handled brush or 
stick upon the severed root. All flowers should be gathered to prevent seed 
ripening and dispersing. Perhaps some reader of CouNTRY LIFE has experienced 
a similar affliction, but we have never seen satisfactory results unless the root is 
destroyed. The same remarks apply to meadow-lands as to lawns.—ED.] 


BRIGHT AUTUMN GARDENS. 

(To THE EpiTror oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have read your answer to ‘‘ Barks” in CouNTRY LIFE of June 4th, and 
should be very much obliged if you will help me in the same way to make a 
garden here, on the West Coast of Scotland, look bright for the autumn. I 
must depend upon seeds as far as possible, though the season is so far advanced ; 
but seeing that this is a late country for flowers, I hope that you will be able to 
recommend me some for which the season is not too far advanced. I note 
what you say about seedling begonias, and shall certainly get some of various 
colours.—A. M. 


[You must commence work at once, but all the plants mentioned in this 
note should succeed well. The seedling begonias will prove of great service, 
but you must be very careful to get varieties rom the best possible strains, so 
that the colouring will be correct. Much of what we wrote in answer to 
‘‘ Barks” will apply in your case. Agapanthuses, abutilons, brugmansias, 
sweet verbena, plumbago, and helivtrope will succeed, whilst you can use freely 
the usual bedding plants—lobelias, zonal pelargoniums, calceolarias, etc. Do 
not omit the sweet-scented tobacco (Nicotiana affinis), which will produce in 
abundance its fragrant pearly-white flowers ; but of course the plants mentioned 
cannot be raised from seed now for this year’s flowering, at so late a date. You 
must purchase established stock. We think that even if you sowed sweet 
peas or nasturtiums they will not bloom well in the autumn. There is 
scarcely time, and we shall no doubt have much hot weather to pass through, 
which, unless accompanied by abundant moisture, signifies, of course, slow 
growth. Your garden, however, should be an ideal one for annual flowers. We 
know from experience that this class delights in the bracing cool air of Scotland, 
the flowers lasting longer, and being larger and brighter in colour than those in 
the warmer and more southerly counties. But you should have written sooner, 
and then we could have assisted you. If seedlings can be obtained, plant them 
if you like, and nurse them through dry weather if such should occur. Michaelmas 
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daisies or starworts, perennial sunflowers, autumn crocuses and colchicums, 
and early chrysanthemums may be planted, also pentstemons. All these will 
give an abundance of bloom until the time of frosts. The chrysanthemums 
must be got from pots as the other plants mentioned, and will supply glorious 
colouring. We have now a very fine list to select from, and the following kinds 
are especially beautiful :—Comtesse Foucher de Careil, old gold colour; Mme. 
Casimir Perrier, pink; Roi des Pr(c»zes, deep crimson; Ryecroft Glory, 
bronze touched with yellow ; Mme. C. Desgrange, white with a yellow shade 
in it; Harvest Home, crimson and yellow; Mme. Marie Masse, mauve ; Ivy 
Stark, orange yel ow; G. Wermig, yellow; and Francois Vuillermet. All these 
belong to the Japanese class. Very pretty outdoors are the pompons Blushing 
Bride, rose-lilac, and Alice Butcher, red with an orange shade in it. These put 
out now will flower well in the ensuing autumn, and they can be associated with 
the starworts. Of these, get the deep blue aster Amellus bessarabicus and 
A. acris, both dwarf, but early and effective. Pentstemons are very gay- 
flowering, too. Plant also in the grass, rock garden, or border the deep violet- 
purple Crocus speciosus. This bulb is very reasonable in price now, and its 
colour is very fine. We should make good use of the pansy——the tufted kinds, 
as they succeed better in Scotland than in England. The dahlia and canna 
may be planted now. As we wrote when replying to ‘* Barks,” you can scarcely 
have too many cactus dahlias, but, of course, do not overload the garden with 
them. Such pompons as white aster are effective also, and more useful to cut 
from for the house. As we have previously mentioned, to rely upon seeds at 
this late date is not wise. Even a month ago would have been different, but 
you must remember we are now near July. No matter what is planted now, 
dahlias, China asters, zinnias, or asters, much assistance in the way of water will 
be necessary if dry weather occurs for any length of time.—Eb. } 
WING-CLIPPED MAGPIE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—Seeing the very interesting letter of your correspondent ‘* Philocorvus ” has 
suggested to me that I would ask him, or any other of your readers who may have 
had experience of the corvine birds as pets, whether it is safe to leave them to go 
about in gardens with a wing clipped. I kept for some years a seagull in this 
way. He was a very pleasant bird, ate a number of insects, and was quite 
friendly, not seeming to feel the lack either of water or of freedom, and being 
quite healthy on a diet consisting chiefly of raw meat. But finally he was eaten 
by a fox—this, at least, was the inference from the remains that were left. I 
hardly think a cat would have tackled him. But what I want to know is, 
whether a magpie with its wing clipped can safely be left to take care of itself in 
the garden, or would it be likely to falla prey to the first marauding cat, or 
possibly even weasel or rat, that came along? A word of counsel from anyone 
who has had experience of a magpie thus kept as a pet would be grate.ully 
received.-—L, G, F. 
SHOOTING LICENCES. 
(To THE Eprror oF “COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 

Str,—Can you tell me if it is necessary for any man shooting rabbits to have a 
game licence, or will an ordinary 10s. gun licence be sufficient. We know that 
a 10s. licence as a rule passes this, but the point at issue is, what is the law on 
this? I should be much obliged if you could give me the necessary information. 
—W. O. WILLIAMS. 


[In our opinion an ordinary 10s. gun licence is sufficient. —ED. } 





ONDAY: The gods be praised, I am a woman ot 
appreciation. I have passed an evening of shecr 
1 delight by the side of Mrs. John Oliver Hobbes while 
she strays down the literary pathway to domestic drama at the 
St. James’s Theatre. ‘The Ambassador” gave me intense 
pleasure. The humour of the dialogue is never forced, and the 
grace of its style is a joy to the ear, while the grace of its 
clothes is a joy to the eye, and my crown of satisfaction was, of 
course, reached when I saw that the best dressed woman 
amongst the many who thronged the stage was eagerly devouring 
the contents of Country Lire. I must chronicle the frocks, 
they are so worthy. Violet Vanbrugh in the first act wears a 
dress of lisse, with black lace leaves extending their influence all 
over it, a petticoat traced with white lace, a belt of deep red, 
with a pink rose at one side and some diamonds glittering on the 
front. Strange circumstance—in the stalls there was the counter- 
part of this dress in another colour. This was of pale pink, and 
being very near it I had a capital opportunity of observing with 
what elaboration the black lace was introduced. This was 
worn, though, without the coloured belt, which made undoubtedly 
for improvement. Miss Vanbrugh’s evening gown is a glory of 
white satin brocade, with masses of white roses tumbling from 
neck to hem. 
Miss Fay Davis looked like, a rosebud—this I am sure is 
proper poetic appreciation of one woman for another—all heart, 
dimples, and pink frills; and the most original of the dresses was 
of cerise satin, with the bodice simply crossing over in the front, 
innocent of any trimming save a bunch of lilac on one shoulder and 
a strap and bow of mauve ribbon on the other, the belt of mauve 
being buckled at the back in a short bow. Miss Davis's dress 
in the first act was very pretty, made of a thick, white-ribbed 
silk, with the stripes going round the figure, and a body of lisse 
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an] lace and silken flowers, showing a vest of pale blue chiffon 
frilled into a fichu round the shoulders. 

Miss Granville looked magnificent in a black velvet low 
dress, with black veivet straps doing duty for sleeves, and ropes 
of pearls hanging round her neck, fastening on the bust with 
diamond brooches, crowned with a coronet of diamonds. The 
effect was superb. We finished up the evening at a merry 
supper-party, where I was introduced to the St. Ronan’s mineral 
water. I am a persistent teetotaller whom my relations have 
tried for years to lure from the joys of ginger-beer. St. Ronan’s 
mineral water will do it; it is most pleasing to drink, and when 
I take to whisky—a joy I am reserving for my future—this shall 
be its sparkling background. I must talk seriously to my mother 
about buying St. Ronan’s mineral water for home consumption. 

Wepnespay: Ever since | woke this morning I have been 
envying Essie with all my heart. She is to revel in the joys of 
Ascot with so little trouble. To have a cottage within two or 
three miles of the heath is the only way to realise the charms of 
that festivity. Failing that, of course to be invited to stay at a 
co tage possessed by someone else is ideal. I am going down 
to Essie for a couple of days. I feel I should like the entire 
week, the opportunity of wearing five new dresses is so fascinat- 
ing; and then the chance of winning a little money, as well as 
applause for your goo taste in clothes, makes me eager for the 
fray of this race-meeting. The weather having been so dis- 
graceful in London, it has been impossible to wear any goo] 
gowns I possess; therefore reposing in my wardrobe, all un- 
honoured and unsung, is my grey crépe de chine and lace 
bodice, and a cream-coloured cloth coat of very simple detail, 
merely trimmed with machine stitchings and decorative pear] 
buttons, which I want to wear with a red and cream checked 
canvas skirt, and a red batiste shirt with white lace insertions, 
and a white hat turned up in the front with cherries and red 
velvet ribbons. 





RACE CLOAK OF SHOT SILA, EMBRUIDexLvY YOKE AND ECRU LACE. 


[June 18th, 1898. 





MUSLIN BLOUSE WITH INSERTION, 


A plain cloth coat, much machine stitched and admirably 
cut, is a most desirable garment. In Paris they are wearing 
these in all colours, over shirts which do not match them, with 
neckties the most elaborate. The art of the necktie has needs 
to be studied, the newest form of this being of pleated chiffon of 
one colour hemmed with a bouillonné of white chiffon, and just in 
the knot of this is tied a row of diamonds with pendant ends in 
pear shape. Could I but gain possession of one of these jewels 
I would forthwith take it to my friends, the Parisian Diamond 
Company, and have it copied; but, alas! I shall have to send to 
Paris, as | have only news of it and have never met it in the stone. 
Other things for which I should like to send to Paris are batiste 
shirts with Robespierre collars, in lawn. The batiste shirt isa very 
expensive luxury, but it is a luxury when well made. There are 
only two firms in London who know anything about its best 
possibilities, but I suppose there are quite a hundred and _ fifty 
establishments where it is to be bought—it is very unpolitic to 
mention names, therefore do I do it—the one is Jay’s and the othe 
is the Countess of Warwick’s depot in Bond Street. Shirts are 
there at both these places made in the finest linen batiste with 
insertions of lace and beading. Other shirts are there of English 
satin with many lace insertions, and perhaps the best model is 
of this latter material with the yoke cut in one with the collar- 
band and striped in cornered designs with embroidery. This is 
sharing my best affections, and some of my responsibilities— 
financial responsibilities—with a shirt at Lady Warwick’s depdt 
made of blue and white foulard with a fine line of black in it, 
gathered from a yoke of Valenciennes lace threaded with black 
velvet. Many of the shirts this year fasten down the back, 
when, of course, they fit better, though they are not quite so 
convenient to adjust. The shirt is, however, as I have previously 
observed, a garment understanded of the few; it needs to be 
cut to fit the individual, and the fastidious should no more buy 
this ready made than think of walking through life happily 
wearing boots labelled 21s. gd. But I am forgetting the duty | 
owe to my artist, who has happily not forgotten hers to me. 
She sends me a picture of a race cloak to be made in alpaca or 
shot silk, trimmed with lace and boasting a yoke of embroidery. 
Materials for race cloaks should certainly boast the ‘“ Pirle” 
finish—a new process this which prevents stuffs being spoilt by 
a shower of rain. The other picture shows: a blouse made of 
soft écru muslin with the yoke tucked, bordered with: embroi- 
dery and displaying three frills of the finest net, net also making 
the sleeves and the lower portion of the blouse, which should be 
mounted on a tight lining and tucked to perfection—the ideal 
sought after by the least ambitious of clothes fashionable. 




















